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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


Vout. LII, 2 WHOLE No. 204 


PROTHETIC VOWELS IN SANSKRIT, GREEK, LATIN 
AND GERMANIC. 


1. Whatever the origin, the fact remains that we find, in the 
various IE languages, words with and without what appears to 
be a prothetic vowel. If stems may be freely formed by adding 
G, 6, 7, a, it is at least not incredible that the same vowels might 
have been prefixed to make compounds with differentiated mean- 
ings. These prefixed vowels may well be identified with the 
pronominal stems and in many instances so agglutinated with 
the original form that the compound now appears as a simplex. 
Where this vowel still remains as a detached, adverb or preposi- 
tion, the compound can be more readily recognized. But to deny 
the presence of such a prefixed vowel and to insist on regarding 
it as a part of the stem or, what is worse, explaining it as a 
euphonic prothesis, is a hesitancy which is neither critical nor 
scientific. If the admission of a prothetic vowel is the last 
resort, it is often a refuge from far-fetched and over-ingenious 
explanations. 

The IE adverb-prepositions show the greatest variety of vowel- 
variation initially and finally. This may in part be due to the 
crossing of different stems, but perhaps, in the main, to the 
prefixing and suffixing of other elements. Thus *ebhi, *obhi, 
*bhi, *am-bhi may all have grown out of an original *bhi, from 
*bho-t, pronominal stem *bho in Goth. bai ‘both’ (made over 
from an original dual *bhéd-u), Lith. a-bu, Skt. u-bhai, Gr. du-dw 
(cf. author AJP 27, 63; Brugmann Grundriss II, 2, 76). 
Similarly from *po, which may be in *apo and *upo, may have 
come *po-i, *pe-t, *m, whence *em, *omi. The difference in 
meaning need cause no more doubt than it does in the case of 
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sub and super; and the combination of *po and *pi no greater 
scruple than that of *po and *pu, Gr. awd, ard; tnd, (not 
necessarily from assimilation, as explained by Brugmann Grd. 
II, 2, 911). After admitting *pu : Gr. ari, OHG abuh ‘ ver- 
kehrt, umgewendet,’ fona ‘ von,’ Skt. punar ‘ wieder,’ Gr. ripatos 
‘the last,’ probably also wivdaé ‘ the bottom of a vessel’ (natur- 
ally to be separated from wvOu7qv), why balk at Lat. apud or try 
to make it what it is not? Here also may belong Lat. pudet 
‘make one ashamed’ (make one draw back), re-pudium ‘a 
shoving back, putting away,’ pré-pudium (something to be 
ashamed of, to be abhorred) ‘a shameful deed; a vile wretch.’ 
Compare also the derivatives from the demonstrative stem 
*gGho- : OBulg. za ‘hinter,’ Lith. a-2u (*o-ghd) wz (*u-gh-) 
‘hinter, fiir,’ Lett. aif (*oi-gh- or ai-gh-), Lat. ex from *e-Ghe-s 
(cf. Brugmann Grd. IT, 2, 824, 846 f.), Gr. (pera) év ‘ between, 
meanwhile,’ évv, ovv ‘ along with; together, at once,’ Goth. suns 
“at once, immediately’ (cf. author Phil. Quart. 264f.). We 
may also combine Lat. ad, with which has been compared the 
t- in Skt. tsdratt, with Lat. dé, OE t6, etc. Whether we start 
from an original *ade, with various gradations, or from *ad, 
with the added vowels, or with *dé, dé, d, with prefixed a-, who 
shall determine ? 

In noun and verb forms the same question arises. Not, of 
course, in transparent compounds, but in forms that are so 
closely welded together that they present the appearance of unity. 
Even so evident a compound as Gr. ézioraya: has been obscure 
to some. It is therefore not strange that many have failed to 
see a prefixed vowel in words that look so simple that they belie 
their compound nature. But in face of the numerous clear 
compounds with prefixed a, e, 0, 1, w (long or short), occurring 
in various IE languages, it is only a preconceived notion of IH 
word formation or an immovable prejudice against new explana- 
tions that could prevent one from admitting the existence of 
such compounds in Greek and Latin. In Sanskrit compounds 
with @- (IE 4d, é, 6) are, for the most part, easily detected. 
Those with a- (IE a, e, 0) are not so readily discerned. But 
that they existed is as certain as any fact in language possibly 
can be. 

2. Skt. a-pipd-h : piipa-h ‘cake,’ primarily ‘chunk, lump,’ 
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identical with Lat. pipus (chunk, chub) ‘boy, child,’ pupa 
‘girl, Lith. pupa ‘bean,’ Lett. pups ‘female breast,’ paupt 
‘swell,’ NE fob ‘a little pocket as a receptacle for a watch,’ 
dial. fub ‘a plump, chubby young person,’ fubby ‘plump, 
chubby,’ etc. (cf. author Class. Phil. V, 152f.). Skt. abda-h 
‘year,’ Gbdika-h ‘yearly’ look like compounds, such as upa- 
bda-h ‘ trampling,’ with the primary meaning ‘ period, circuit’: 
padyaté ‘go, fall.” Skt. alga dual ‘the flanks’ may have a 
prefix a- or o- and be compared with Gr. Aayapds ‘ slack, hollow, 
sunken, of an animal’s flanks,’ Aayév ‘the hollow below the 
ribs, the flank’ (cf. No. 21.01). Skt. dlpa-h ‘ weak, small,’ 
Lith. alpti ‘ become weak,’ Gr. dAardfw ‘ empty, drain, exhaust,’ 
etc. (cf. Boisacg s. v.) may all have a prefixed a- rather than 
an a- that belongs to the stem. Skt. d-srk (dsrj-) ‘blood,’ with 
gen. asnaéh (probably from an unrelated base), may be com- 
bined with srjdti, sdrjati ‘ entlasst, giesst” MHG selken ‘ trop- 
felnd niederfallen’ (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. 340). Or srjats 
may better be regarded as an outgrowth of sisartt, sdrati ‘ rush, 
flow.’ 

3. The prefix d- (IE 4@-, é-, 6-) is used in Sanskrit to modify 
the word with which it is combined, sometimes with a negative 
meaning or a pejorative sense. Words for color indicate a dimi- 
nution of the color involved. A goodly number of compounds 
specify the means or instrument of an action or the locality of 
an activity, while a large number point out the direction or 
object of the activity. Some define more closely an act or result 
already described by the simplex. Following are a few examples 
of the many occurring, illustrating the various uses. 

3.01. A-kdugalam ‘ Ungeschick’ : kaéucalam ‘ Wohlfahrt, Ge- 
sundheit; Geschick.’? A-bhid-h ‘leer’ : bhu-h ‘werdend, stam- 
mend von,’ bhdvati ‘wird, ist’ (also d-bhi-h ‘ gegenwartig; 
Hilfe’). ‘ Unreinheit’ : caéucdm ‘ Reinheit; Lauter- 
keit, Ehrlichkeit,’ ¢dkd-h ‘gliihend,’ ¢cdcati ‘flammt, brennt.’ 
A-pad-, -patti-h ‘Unfall, Not,’ d-pédyaté ‘kommt heran, tritt 
ein, gelangt zu; kommt ins Ungliick,’ d-panna-h ‘ heraufge- 
fallen, hineingeraten, eingetroffen; verungliickt, ungliicklich.’ 
Some of these have a decidedly negative force, like é- in Latin 
and @- in OE. 

3.02. A-tamrd-h ‘rétlich’ : tamrd-h ‘dunkelrot, kupferrot.’ 
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A-nila-h ‘ schwirzlich, blaulich’ : nila-h ‘ dunkelfarbig, schwarz, 
blau.’ A-pita-h ‘ gelblich’ : pita-h ‘ gelb.’ A-rakta-h ‘ rotlich’: 
rakta-h ‘ gefarbt, rot.? A-pdtala-h ‘rotlich’ : patala-h ‘ blass- 
rot; blasse Rote.’ 

3.03. A-krida- ‘Spielplatz, Garten’: kridati ‘spielt” A- 
garam Wohnung, Haus,’ a-gaéram ‘ Haus,’ Gr. dyopa, etc., No. 
6.01. A-pana-h ‘Markt, Ware’: pana-h ‘Hinsatz, Wette, 
Lohn, pdnaté ‘handelt ein,’ Lith. pelnyti ‘verdienen.’ A- 
ydtanam ‘ Standort, Statte; Tempel’ : ydtati ‘ ordnet, verbindet 
sich, trifft zusammen,’ d-yatta-h ‘sich befindend in, beruhend 
auf.” A-rdéma-h ‘Lust, Lustgarten’ : ramaté ‘bleibt stehen, 
ruht, erfreut sich,’ Gr. 7-péya ‘ still, quietly, gently,’ 7-peuéw ‘ be 
still, keep quiet.’ A-laya-h ‘Wohnung, Haus, Sitz’ : liyaté 
‘schmiegt sich an, duckt sich, bleibt in.’ A-vdasa-h ‘ Wohnung, 
Aufenthalt’ : vasd-h ‘das Wohnen, Verweilen; Wohnung, Auf- 
enthalt, Statte.’ 

3.04. A-ghatd-h ‘Zymbel, Klapper,’ perhaps with ¢ from rt: 
gharghara-h ‘ Lirm, Gerassel.’ A-dhi-h ‘ Behalter, Grundlage’: 
dha- ‘ setzen, stellen.’ A-yudham ‘ Waffe’ : yudhyaté ‘ kimpft.’ 
A-sic- ‘ Schale, Schiissel’ : sic- ‘ ausgiessen’ : d-sic- ‘ eingiessen, 
einfiillen ; ab- oder ausgiessen.’ A-stara-h ‘Streu, Lager, Decke’: 
star- ‘ streuen, bestreuen, bedecken.’? A-pida-h ‘ Druck; Kranz’: 
pidayati ‘presst, driickt.’? A-varana- ‘verhiillend, -m ‘ Ver- 
hiillung, Decke, Gewand’: Av. varand- ‘ Umhiillung, Bedeck- 
ung.’ A-sddé-h ‘ Sitzkissen,’ d-sandi ‘ Sessel,’ d-sidanam ‘ das 
Niedersetzen, Erreichen, Habhaftwerden’ : sdda-h ‘ das Sitzen; 
Ermattung, Schwund, Verlust,’ sdédana- ‘ erschlaffend, -m ‘ das 
Hinsetzen, Ort, Stelle, Wohnsitz.’? A-kalpa-h ‘Schmuck, Putz’: 
kalpa-h ‘Satzung, Regel, Ordnung,’ kalpand ‘ Anfertigung, 
Bereitung,’ kalpdyatt ‘ bringt in Ordnung, richtet ein, verfertigt.’ 
A-bharanam ‘ Schmuck,’ d-bhdrati ‘bringt herbei, holt, bereitet’: 
bhadranam ‘das Tragen, Bringen.’ 

3.05. A-gati-h, d-gamanam ‘ Ankunft? OHG wua-qhumft 
‘Nachfolge’: Skt. gdti-h ‘Gang, Fortgang: das Anlangen, 
Erreichen,’ gamanam ‘das Kommen, Gehen, Gang.’ A-dara-h 
‘Riicksicht auf, Achtung, Beachtung,’ d-driyaté ‘ beachtet, be- 
riicksichtigt, ehrt,’ probably from the original meaning ‘ sepa- 
rate, discriminate, distinguish’ : drnati ‘geht auseinander; 
sprengt, zerreisst.’ Compare the enlarged bases *der-k-, *der-p-: 
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Skt. daddrga ‘have seen,’ Gr. Sépxoya ‘ perceive, behold, see,’ 
Goth. ga-tarhjan ‘ mark, note,’ OE torht ‘ bright, famous’; Gr. 
Spwrdfw* Suaxdrrw Suoxora, OHG zorft 
“bright, clear.’ A-danam ‘das Begreifen, Packen, Wegnehmen’: 
ddnam ‘ das Schneiden, Spalten.? A-nayanam ‘ das Herbei- oder 
Zuriickbringen, d-niti-h ‘ Herbeifiihrung’: nayanam ‘ das 
Fahren, Hinbringen,’ niti-h ‘ Benehmen,’ ndyatt ‘ fiihrt, lenkt, 
leitet; zieht heran. A-bandha-h ‘Band’: bandhd-h ‘ das 
Binden, Fesseln; Band, Fessel.? A-bhaga-h ‘ Teilnehmer’: 
bhajati ‘teilt aus, verteilt’ A-pinam ‘ Euter’: pind- ‘ fett, 
dick, iippig,’ payaté ‘swell, overflow.’ A-yd-h ‘Zugang, Hin- 
kommen’: ‘geht, kommt.’ A-ydti-h, -yanam ‘ Herbei- 
kunft’ : ydti ‘geht, zieht,’ yatam ‘Gang, Weg,’ ydni ‘ Bahn.’ 
A-sava-h ‘ distilliertes Getrink,’ d-suti-h ‘Gebriu’: savd-h 
‘Kelterung, Somapressung,’ sundti ‘ presst aus, keltert. A- 
hava-h ‘ Herausforderung, Kampf’: hdva-h ‘Ruf, havaté 


ruft.’ 


4. A prothetic i-, which, of course, had its function and was 
not simply used for euphony, occurs in Sanskrit as in Greek 
and, no doubt, in other languages also. The following may be 
given as examples. 

Skt. i-naksati ‘sucht zu erreichen, erstrebt’ : ndksati er- 
reicht, erlangt,’ ndcati ‘erreicht.? This 1- is perhaps 7- ‘ go,’ 
so that the compound would mean ‘ go-get.’? Perhaps also in 
i-radhaté ‘sucht zu gewinnen’: radhndti ‘macht fertig, ge- 
winnt.’ Jndti, invati ‘dringt auf etwas ein, drangt, treibt, 
Av. inaoiti may, of course, have been formed by the addition 
of -n-eu-, -n-w- to i- ‘go,’ but it is also possible that they have 
a prefixed i- : Skt. ndvaté, nduti ‘bewegt sich, wendet sich,’ 
navayati ‘wendet, kehrt,’ OBulg. naviti ‘ermiiden,’ LRuss. 
nyty ‘Schmerz fiihlen,’ Goth. naups ‘ Not, Zwang,’ ete. I-layatt 
‘halt still, kommt zur Ruhe’ : léyaté, liyaté ‘ schmiegt sich an, 
duckt sich, kauert, setzt sich nieder, legt sich.’ I-lava-h ‘ tonend, 
gerauschvoll,’ di-lavd-h ‘ Lirm, Getése,’ perhaps with / from r: 
rava-h ‘Gebriill, Geschrei, Gedroéhne, Laut, Ton,’ d-rava-h 
‘Geschrei, Gebell, Ton,’ ravati, rduti ‘briillt, schreit, drohnt.’ 
Cf. No. 11.04. J-skrta-h ‘zurechtgemacht’: (s)kar- ‘make, 
fashion.’ JI-stdni-h ‘rauschend’: stdnati ‘donnert, drohnt, 
braust, briillt’ (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. 26 on this and the pre- 
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ceding word, the i- explained as a). I-staka ‘ gebrannter Ziegel, 
Backstein’ : Av. starra- ‘hard, stiff? OPruss. panu-staklan 
‘ Feuereisen,’ OHG stahal ‘ Stahl.’ 

5. A prefixed u- occurs in pronoun and adverbial stems, as 
Skt. u-bhau ‘both,’ Lith. v2 ‘hinter,’ etc., and may well have 
been employed with nouns and verbs. This may account for 
doublets with and without initial w-, as Skt. indu-h ‘drop’: 
vindu-h ‘drop, point’ : drsati : varsati ‘stream, rain’; rdhdti: 
vrdhati, vardhati ‘ grow, etc. In some cases the w- may be 
prefixed ; in other a w- or u- may have been lost through a wrong 
division of the compound. A few instances of prefixed u- seem 
to occur in Sanskrit. 

Skt. ‘bush’: Lith. lapas ‘leaf, Gr. Aomds, Aé€os 
‘bark, rind, hull,’ A€zw ‘strip off, etc. U-liipa-h ‘a kind of 
plant’ : Goth. laufs ‘leaf, blade,’ Lith. lupti ‘ peel, shell,’ Gr. 
horn ‘grief’? (in ablaut like the Skt. word), Skt. lumpdati 
‘break, harm,’ ldpavati ‘injure. U-lokd-h : lokd-h ‘open 
space.’ U-likhalam ‘mortar’ is probably from a base *rikh- 
‘crush,’ with which compare Skt. liksa-h, riksd-h ‘ rough, dry, 
harsh,’ Gr. 6-ptyw, 6-picow ‘ dig,’ 6-puvyn, 6-puxn, d-puéis ‘a dig- 
ging,’ Lat. runcare, etc. Ubjati ‘hold down, restrain’ may be 
derived from *u-pajdti : Gr. ‘snare, noose, trap,’ 
‘ stick or fix in or on; fasten together, make firm or solid,’ Skt. 
panjaram ‘cage.’ The u- here is perhaps the low grade of dva 
‘down.’ Udagru- ‘weeping’ is, of course, made up of ud ‘ up, 
out’ and dcru ‘tear.’ And yet it is quite possible that this d¢ru 
came originally from a compound *uw-dagru, which was felt as 
ud-agru. A similar process might have taken place in many 
instances with this and other prefixes. 

6. In Greek are found many words with initial a-, a- (#-), é, 
f-» O-, w-, i-, which are best explained as prefixes. These, as in 
Sanskrit, were affixed to noun and verb stems to give them a 
differentiated meaning. The 4- is in some cases ambiguous, as 
it might come from a-, a-, n- from *en ‘in’, or (rarely) from 
*sm-. Naturally these initial vowels might, in some instances, 
be regarded as a part of the stems, and often have been so 
regarded. But in that case we must assume that Greek pre- 
served a fuller form of the stem, in a large number of words, 
than any other IE language. However much one might be 
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inclined to admit the primitiveness of Greek in this respect, 
there still remain many words which can not be so explained. 

6.01. dyeipw ‘gather, collect, assemble,’ dyopa ‘assembly; 
place of assembly, forum, market,’ yépyepa* woAAd Hesych., Skt. 
agaram, dgadram ‘ dwellingplace, house,’ grdéma-h ‘troop, com- 
munity,’ Lat. grez, etc. (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. 20). Either we 
must assume that the base was *ager-, preserved in Greek and 
in Sanskrit, with the loss of the initial vowel in other languages; 
or else that an a- was prefixed in Greek, d- in Sanskrit. The 
original meaning of the base may have been ‘press, crowd,’ 
whence ‘ assemble’ in the above group, and ‘ press on, stir up’ 
in Gr. éyeipw, No. 8.01. 

6.02. dyAads, ayAavpos ‘brilliant, splendid, bright,’ yAavkds 
‘gleaming; light blue or grey.’ 

6.03. dyoords ‘the hollow of the hand; the bent arm,’ 
*a-gwosto- ‘ curved, hollowed in’ : OE 6-custa (and contracted 
dxta, unrelated to OE 6rn, OHG uohsana ‘ armpit’) ‘ armpit,’ 
Nicel. kvés ‘narrow dale, hollow, ON kjdéss ‘hollow, bay,’ 
Norw. dial. kusa ‘bend down,’ ESwed. dial. kusa ‘inner corner 
of the eye,’ Goth. kuna-wida (limb-band) ‘fetter, OHG khuna- 
witht ‘catenae,’ Gr. yins, yviov, yiadov, yupds, etc. Here also 
probably dywa, dywd ‘ passage-way, street; town,’ *a-gusyd- 
‘hollow, passage.’ 

6.04. dypeidva, aypidy ‘ harrow, rake,’ *a-greibh- ‘ gather in,’ 
ypidos ‘ fishing-basket, creel,’ ypizos ‘ creel; a catch of fish’ (cf. 
Boisacq 10) : dyetpw ‘ bring together.’ Or compare édypa ‘ a catch- 
ing, hunting,’ etc. 

6.05. dypwors ‘a grass that mules fed on, ypdaors ‘ grass, 
green fodder,’ ypdw ‘ gnaw, eat’ (cf. Boisacq 10). 

6.06. dSaypos' Kvnopds, dddfe° ddovcr 
Sdxver, SSagov ‘dolebam,’ dddé ‘ by biting with the teeth’ : Sdxvw 
‘bite.’ Cf. Boisacq 11. 

6.07. ddpva Hes. : Spis ‘ tree, oak,’ OE tréow 
‘tree, wood,’ trog ‘trough, wooden vessel, canoe, cradle.’ 

6.08. deiSo ‘sing, chant,’ *a-weido- ‘guide, arrange, set in 
order,’ dow, ‘the art of song; singing, song, ode; tale,’ Goth. 
witdp ‘law,’ OHG wizzdt ‘law; sacrament,’ OE witian ‘ decree, 
destine,’ ge-witan ‘go, depart,’ OS gi-witan ‘gehen, reisen,’ 
Norw. veita ‘sich wenden, wohin neigen; in eine gewisse Richt- 
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ung leiten, bes. (Wasser) wohin leiten,’ Skt. vinddti ‘ sucht 
auf, wendet sich zu; findet, erreicht,’ etc., OE wissian ‘ guide, 
direct, show,’ wisian ‘ guide; point out, show,’ wise ‘ arrange- 
ment; manner, way; melody,’ ON visa ‘strophe,’ Swed. visa 
‘song, melody,’ MHG wise ‘Art und Weise; Melodie.’ For 
meaning compare Skt. ndyati ‘fiihrt, lenkt, leitet, nitham 
‘Weise, Lied.’ 

6.09. dbéAyw* dywéeAyo Hes., base *dhel-g- ‘ press, press out, 
press down; sink down,’ also in 6é\yw (press, stroke, mulcere) 
‘soothe, appease, enchant, charm; entrap, flatter,’ from *dhel- 
in the following. 

6.10. dbeABdLav* Sinbeiv, OPruss. dalptan ‘ Durchschlag,’ 
Swed. dial. dalpa ‘overturn, turn over,’ dulpa ‘holes, ruts in 
the road,’ Norw. dial. dolp ‘ hollow in the ground,’ dulpa ‘ dive; 
pulsate,’ dylpa ‘duck the head up and down’ (esp. of fowls), 
Lith. nu-delbia ‘schlage die Augen nieder, glupe,’ Slov. dial. 
dtabit’ driicken, pressen,’ etc.; SinBeirar, Lett. de‘ldét 
‘abnutzen, tilgen, vernichten,’ Gr. 6Adw ‘ crush, bruise,’ 6Aaords 
‘crushed,’ OE dylst ‘pus, matter (of a sore),’ Mahr. dial. 
dtachnet ‘ driicken, wiirgen.’ Cf. author, Post-Cons. W in IH, 
9.02. 

6.11. dOvpe ‘ play, sport, of children; dance, sing, play on an 
instrument,’ dOvpya ‘delight, joy; plaything, toy, Lith. pa- 
dirma ‘mit Ungestiim, stiirmisch,’ Russ. duryi’ ‘ Possen 
reissen,’ dur ‘ Torheit, Albernheit,’ Serb. duriti se ‘ aufbrausen,’ 
LRuss. duré ‘ Betéubung, Narrheit, Taumel, Norw. dura 
‘poltern, tosen, drdhnen,’ MHG tirmec ‘tobend, ungestiim,’ 
turm Wirbely Taumel,’ tiirmen ‘ taumeln, schwindeln,’ Norw. 
dorma, durma ‘ subside,’ Shetl. dwarm ‘ doze,’ ON dira ‘ doze, 
slumber,’ Gr. Oovpos (*dhworwo-) ‘leaping, rushing, eager.’ 
Cf. author, Mod. Phil. XI, 332. | 

6.12. axes ‘weak, feeble, faint; flat, insipid, ON hitta 
‘hit, come upon, find,’ Welsh cwyddu ‘fall’ (cf. Boisacq 35; 
Fick III, 90): Skt. giyaté ‘fallt aus, ab, zerfallt, schwindet, 
geht zu grunde,’ cdyaté, cété ‘liegt, ruht,’ Gr. xeira: ‘lie down, 
repose ; lie sick or wounded ; of wrestlers, be thrown, have a fall.’ 
Here also the similar meaning dxtpds. 

6.13. dxeva* typei Hes., dxovw, Goth. hausjan ‘hear,’ Russ. 
dial. cuchat’ ‘wahrnehmen, horen,’ etc.: OBulg. éuti ‘ merken, 
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fiihlen,’ Russ. ¢ujat’ ‘empfinden, fiihlen, wittern, spiren; 
wahrnehmen,’ and many others. Cf. author, Mod. Phil. XVII, 
571 f. 

6.14. dxptBns ‘exact, accurate, precise; of persons, exact, 
strict, curious; parsimonious, stingy,’ dxpfBea ‘ exactness, pre- 
cision ; strictness; parsimony,’ dxpiBdw ‘ make exact or accurate ; 
arrange precisely; investigate accurately, understand thor- 
oughly,’ base *gréi-b- ‘pick out, seize, grasp.’ Closely related 
in form is NIcel. hripa ‘ scribble, write hurriedly’ (OS hri-tan 
‘write’). Compare *gréi-bh- in ON hrifa ‘ kratzen, scharren, 
nach etwas greifen,’ NIcel. hrifa ‘catch, grapple; affect, move, 
touch, take effect,’ hrifinn ‘ enchanted, enraptured,’ hrifa ‘ rake,’ 
hrifsa ‘ catch, snatch,’ OE ge-hrifnian ‘ tear, seize,’ Gr. axpapvas 
‘untouched, unharmed, undiminished; entire, pure, unadul- 
terated,’ base *geréi- in OE hrican ‘ cut, cut to pieces,’ Gr. xpive 
(*grinyd) ‘separate, distinguish; pick out, choose; decide, 
determine,’ Lat. cerno, certus, etc. 

6.15. adiBas* vexpds, adiBavres* of vexpoi, ‘one (those) for 
whom a libation has been poured out’: AiBds, AtBa (gen., acc.) 
‘drop, stream; drink-offering,’ ‘libation, AcBw pour 
forth, esp. a libation,? Lat. libo ‘pour out, make a libation,’ 
libamen ‘ drink-offering; what is thrown on a funeral pile,’ 
Inbitina ‘ the goddess of corpses; bier, funeral pile; death.’ Cf. 
author, Class. Phil. XXI, 344. 

6.16. ddAwyéw pollute,’ pollution,’ from base */1-s- 
‘smear’ : Atowos ‘smooth, polished,’ Hes. (List, 
listig), OE ge-listan ‘ slip, glide,’ MHG leise ‘ trace, track,’ Goth. 
latsts ‘ track, footsteps,’ lists ‘ wile, cunning,’ etc., Gr. 6-AvwOdvw 
‘slip, slide, glide along,’ Lat. lira etc. 

6.1%. dAdmné ‘fox, Lith. lapé, OPruss. lape, Lett. lapsa 
‘fox,’ from *lep-, lop-, lép- ‘ peel off, strip; devour, etc.’ : Russ. 
lépa Fresser ; Schwatzer,’ lopat’ ‘ platzen ; fressen,’? Czech lapati 
‘seize,’ lapac, lapak ‘ robber’ ( : dAdrné), Gr. Awrifw strip,’ 
‘peel’ (cf. AJP XLI, 344). Skt. lipacd-h, lopika-h ‘ fox, 
jackal,’ etc. belong to the synonymous base */eup- (ibid.). 

6.18. dAw* wétpa Hes., primarily ‘ slope, Abhang, declivity ’: 
Lett. slips ‘schrage; steil,’ slipt ‘ gleiten, schief werden,’ Lith. 
nu-slimpa ‘ entschliipft,’ NE dial. slive ‘ slide, slip past quickly,’ 
slibberen glide, slip.’ 
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6.19. dudvados’ ddavys, dyavdaddw' adavito, base *mand- 
‘make or be weak, feeble, faint; dim, dark’ : Skt. manda-h 
‘ schwach, einfaltig, ungliicklich, krank ; triage, langsam, séumig,’ 
Lat. menda ‘fault, defect, blemish’ (-en- from n), mendicus 
‘poor, paltry, pitiful; needy, indigent; beggar,’ mendaz ‘ false, 
deceptive.’ 

6.20. dpavpds ‘enfeebling; faint, dim, dark, uncertain, of 
sight and sound,’ duavpdw ‘weaken, dull, impair; make dull, 
dim, dark,’ paipos ‘dim, dark,’ pavpdw ‘darken, dim, blind; 
make obscure or forgotten,’ pwpds, Att. wadpos ‘ dull, sluggish, 
stupid, silly; insipid, flat,’ Skt. mdrd-h ‘stupid, dull,’ from a 
base *méu- or *mdu- ‘impair, weaken,’ also in dyvipds ‘ indis- 
tinct, dim, faint, obscure,’ dyvdpdoua. ‘become indistinct or 
feeble.’ 

6.21. dyeivwv ‘abler, better, fitter,’ Lat. amoenus ‘ pleasant, 
delightful, charming; luxurious, showy, of dress,’ minus ‘ ser- 
vice, office, duty; favor, gift; public show, spectacle’ : Skt. 
mdyah ‘Erquickung, Freude,’ miyédha-h ‘ Opferspeise,’ Av. 
myazda- ‘Opfermahl’ (*myez-dho-): Skt. midham ‘ Kampf- 
preis,’ Gr. pues ‘ wages, pay, hire, recompense,’ Goth. mizdo, 
OE meord ‘reward, pay,’ etc., base *mé- ‘mild; munificent,’ 
Lat. mitts ‘mild, mellow, gentle,’ etc. (cf. Walde s. v.), OE. 
méd (*méitd) ‘ reward, requital,’ OHG miata ‘ Miete,’ etc., Goth. 
maipms ‘ gift.? The base here is apparently identical with *mé- 
‘change, exchange.’ The giving or exchanging of presents in 
barter or friendship was a token of kindness or munificence. 

6.22. dpetBw ‘exchange, give or take in exchange, change 
from one place to another,’ duo.87 ‘ requital, recompense, return ; 
change, alternation; transformation,’ Lat. migro ‘move from 
one place to another, depart; transgress, violate’ (cf. Walde, 
Boisacq, but OBulg. miglivii is unrelated, see Berneker EW, II, 
57). The -8- in the Greek words is probably from -Gw-, the 
base being *meig-, with which compare Gr. piya ‘ mixed,’ piyvun 
‘mix, mingle,’ Lat. misceo, etc. 

6.23. dyodryos (*pressed together) ‘density, thickness, dark- 
ness,’ duordyo: Lodw Hes., auéAyw press, press out; milk,’ OE 
melcan ‘milk,’ etc., blec ‘black; ink,’ *mlogo- ‘ pressed, 
streaked, stained; black’ (cf. author, Color-Names 73). Goth. 
miluks ‘milk,’ etc., from *melugo- ‘something pressed out,’ 
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come from the simpler base *mel- or *melwo-. For dpédAyo 
Boisacq gives the base as *amelg-. Walde, s. v. mulgeo, sets it 
down as *meleg-. But to derive all the forms given in the ety- 
mological dictionaries from one IE base, we should have to 
postulate an original *ameleweg-. If the above have an original 
initial a-, then we must admit the same for Gr. dpépyw, épopyvupt, 
base *amereg-. 

6.24. davov ‘ pear,’ dmos ‘ peartree,’ *a-piso- ‘swelling up; a 
swelling, bunch’: Lat. pirum (cf. Boisacq 69), Skt. payaté 
‘swell’ (Walde). 

6.25. domados ‘a fish’ Hes., primarily ‘prickly, sharp,’ 
domddabos ‘a prickly shrub,’ dowdAag, dopadag ‘a mole’ : 
opddaé ‘mole,’ buckthorn, Kevreiv 
Hes., *sphel- ‘cut, split’ (cf. author, AJP 48, 300). 

6.26. doyiov ‘ truffle,’ like many other unexplained words, is 
supposed to be a loanword. If a genuine Greek word, as it 
probably is, the primary meaning would naturally be ‘ bunch, 
tuber,’ as in Lat. tiber ‘hump, bump, swelling; knob, excre- 
scence on wood; mushroom, moril.? We may therefore analyze 
d-oxov as composed of the prefix a--+ cxov ‘bunch, hump, 
knob,’ which is the same as in i-cyiov ‘the hip-joint; pl. the 
fleshy parts round the hip-joint, haunches, hams,’ 
Hes., from *i-zghi-, *segh- : Gr. 6-oyov ‘the raised margin of 
the womb,’ 6-cys ‘testicle,’ 6-cyy ‘scrotum; (bunch, knob) a 
young shoot,’ 6-cxos, é-cxos ‘a young shoot or branch, esp. of 
the vine,’ all with the underlying meaning ‘ bunch, lump, knob, 
protuberance.’ On this group, cf. Boisacq 686. 

6.2%. domis ‘a round shield; a round, flat bowl,’ *a-spid- 
‘spread out’ : omédys ‘ broad,’ oméddes* wéyas, ruxvds Hes. 

6.28. dornp, dorpov ‘star,’ Arm. astt ‘star,’ Gr. doreporn, 
dorpamn, oteporn flash of lightning,’ dorpdérrw, orpdrrw ‘lighten, 
flash, gleam, sparkle,’ etc., are best explained as coming from 
the base *ster- in the sense ‘ strew, scatter, spargere, sparkle.’ 
Compare especially OBulg. stréti ‘ausbreiten,’ stréla ‘ Pfeil,’ 
MHG strejen ‘spritzen, stieben, lodern,’ stral, strale ‘ Pfeil; 
Blitzstrahl,’ NHG Strahl, strahlen. For meaning compare Lat. 
spargere ‘ strew, scatter, sprinkle,’ OE spearca ‘ spark,’ spearcian 
‘emit sparks, sparkle,’ spiercan ‘ sparkle; sputter.’ 

6.29. dréuBw ‘ maltreat; afflict, perplex; pass. be deprived or 
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cheated of a thing, *te(m)b- : NIcel. pbjappa ‘ press, thrust,’ 
NE thump ‘ beat.’ Compare *ste(m)b- in Gr. orépBw ‘ agitate ; 
misuse, handle roughly,’ oreuBafew* AowWopeiv, yAevdLewv, 
Aodopia, dvedos Hes., MHG stampfen ‘beat, stamp,’ stapfen, 
stepfen ‘stamp, step,’ etc., Lat. temno ‘spurn, scorn,’ *tembno 
(cf. Walde s. v.). 

6.30. drevys ‘stretcht, strained, tight; intense, excessive; 
intent, earnest; stiff, stubborn,’ drevifw ‘look intently, gaze 
earnestly ; pass. be obstinate,’ from *a-ten- or n-ten- : Gr. évreivw 
‘stretch or strain tight; strain, exert; make intense, carry on 
vigorously,’ évrevys ‘ on the stretch, intense,’ évrovos ‘ well-strung, 
sinewy ; intense, earnest, eager, vehement.’ However, even where 
a prefixed éy- would supply the proper meaning, it does not 
necessarily follow that an a- is such in origin, since the a- might 
perform the function of the en-. 

6.31. darifw ‘strike with terror, amaze,’ arvfAds ‘ frightful,’ 
Skt. tujatt, turjats schlagt, stdsst, treibt an, tvangati ‘ springt, 
hiipft,? ON joka ‘move, give way, draw back,’ pukla ‘ touch, 
feel,” OE pocerian ‘run about,’ probably with labiovelar -g¥-: 
Gr. céBowa. (waver, draw back) ‘fear, be ashamed; venerate’ 
(in meaning the middle voice of ari{w), coBéw ‘drive away, 
scare ; shake, beat; intr. strut, bustle along; pass. be vehemently 
excited’ (cf. author, Class. Phil. XIV, 245, with references). 

6.32. dxAvs ‘mist; a dimming of the sight, dimness,’ dxAvdes 
‘gloomy, dismal,’ dyAvvw, axdAvw ‘be or grow dark; tr. darken,’ 
*a-ghli- ‘ glimmer, gloom’ : Lett. glinét ‘lauern, nachstellen,’ 
Swed. dial. gluna, glyna ‘ starren, glotzen,’ Norw. dial. gigyna 
‘scharfe Seitenblicke tun,’ gluma ‘ finster sehen, dunkel werden,’ 
gljyma ‘drohend blicken; heimtiickisch aussehen, glgyma 
‘schielende, heimliche Blicke tun,’ NE glum ‘ gloomy, morose,’ 
EFris. glimen ‘ glower, NE glower, MLG gliren ‘blinzeln, 
lauernd blicken,’ glip ‘ tiickisch, lauernd,’ glipen ‘ einen heim- 
lichen Blick mit half gedffneten Augen tun, lauern, heimtiick- 
isch sein,’ etc. 

6.33. dwpou (addes) ‘fore (feet),’ a word opposed to 
‘hind, back,’ must be equivalent to zpécfo ‘ fore, front.’ Hence 
connection with Ion. apy, Lat. sira ‘ calf of the leg,’ is excluded. 
Lat. sura, described as teres, twmens in Horace, I combine with 
MHG swern ‘schwellen, wachsen; schwidren, eitern,’? swere 
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‘Geschwulst, Geschwiir, MLG sire ‘ Hitzblatter, Finne,’ OE 
swearm ‘swarm,’ swornian ‘ coagulate,’ etc. (cf. Class. Phil. V, 
158). I see no way of getting a word for ‘fore’ out of these. 
Gr. dwpos ‘fore’ may represent a stem *a-ydro- ‘coming on’ 
(Skt. d-ydtt ‘kommt heran’), with ablaut and form as in Gr. 
dpos, ®pa ‘ a period of time,’ whence came the meaning ‘ advanc- 
ing, fore, front.? With this compare the ablaut-grade *a-yer-, 
d-yer- in ‘ early,’ *d-yert, ‘ early, at early dawn,’ dpwrov 
‘the first (meal),’ best explained as a superlative, *ayeristo-: 
OE é@rist, OS, OHG érist ‘ first,’ comp. ér, OE &r, Goth. atris 
adv., atriza adj. ‘ earlier.’ 


%. The following examples may be given for prefixed 4-. 

7.01. jes ‘full of vigor, onrushing (Sxdyavpos) ; full of 
nourishment, refreshing (7édiov),’ *d-isowent-: Skt. isd-h 
‘saftig, fett,’ is- ‘Saft, Trank, Labung, Kraft,’ isati, ésate ‘ setzt 
in rasche Bewegung, treibt an, erregt, fordert,’? Gr. idopa 
‘(refresh), heal, cure,’ taivw ‘ warm, cheer; heal.’ 

7.02. Dor. ‘sea-shore, bank of lake or river,’ "Hives 
(approaches), name of a port of Argolis, *d-yon- ‘ approach, 
landing-place’ : Skt. d-yd-h ‘Zugang, Einkommen,’ ‘ geht, 
kommt,’ Gr. ei, ‘entrance,’ Lat. ad-itus ‘ approach; 
entrance.’ 

7.08. #AtBaros, Dor. a- ‘sloping, steep; sloping, declining, 
deep,’ Ir. sliab (slope) ‘mountain’ (cf. Boisacq 320): *sléb- 
‘slip, slide, slope,’ Gr. * 6AvcOnpov, Aciov, * 
Hes., mérpa (see No. 6.18). Similarly 
rétpa* Suid., *sléi-t-, with which compare *sléi-dh- in OE 
slidan ‘slide,’ Lett. slids ‘ glatt, schliipfrig; schrige,’ slads 
‘schiefliegend, abschiissig.’ 

7.04. ‘vopén, Dor. a- ‘virility,’ avdpeos ‘manly, 
dy-nvop ‘ heroic; fierce, impetous, arrogant,’ etc., dvnp ‘ vir, Spay 
‘man,’ wopei: évepyet Hes., Skt. nar-, nara- ‘man, hero,’ ndrya- 
‘manly, human; strong, powerful,’ nard- ‘manly; man,’ Umbr. 
nerus ‘viros’ (cf. Boisacq 62). In all probability the a, a- is 
suffixal, from a base *ner- ‘strong,’ perhaps the same as *ner- 
‘twist, draw together’: Lat. nervus ‘sinew, tendon, nerve; 
vigor, force, strength, energy,’ OE nearo ‘ narrow, constricted ; 
strict, severe; causing hardship, distress,’ OHG narwa ‘ fibula- 
tura, Narbe,’ Lith. narytt ‘ eine Schlinge, einen Knoten machen,’ 
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etc., also Lith. narsas ‘ gewaltiger Zorn’ (compare NE wrath : 
writhe). 

%.05. imrapos, Dor. a- ‘the land as opposed to the sea, even 
of an island; mainland,’ OE 6fer ‘bank of river, shore of sea; 
edge, margin,’ MLG dver ‘Ufer; Aussendeichsland; Anhthe,’ 
MG uwover ‘ Ufer’ : *a-peryo- (in Greek), *@-poro- (in Germ., 
*_pyer- would cause umlaut) ‘the yon side’ : Gr. wépa ‘ beyond, 
across; above, higher than,’ wépav ‘on the other side, esp. of 
water,’ mepaios ‘ beyond the sea or river,’ 4 wepain ‘the country 
' on the other side of the river or sea; coast, shore, Skt. pdrd-h, 
-m ‘the far end, the other shore,’ Av. para- ‘ Ufer, Rand,” MHG 
ur-var ‘ Stelle am Ufer, wo man an- oder iiberfahrt ; Landeplatz, 
Uberfahrt, Fahre,’ etc. 

8. Prefixed e- occurs in the following. 

8.01. éyeipw ‘ awaken, arouse, stir up; raise or erect (a build- 
ing); pass. wake, be awake, keep watch; be excited or encour- 
aged,’ éyepows ‘a waking from sleep; a raising, building up,’ 
éyepti ‘ eagerly, busily,’ éyeprds ‘from which one wakes,’ probably 
from a base *ger- (rather than *eger-), Skt. jaraté ‘ erwacht, 
regt sich,’ Av. fra-yrata- ‘erwacht,’ ON karskr ‘brisk, bold, 
etc. (cf. Boisacq 212 with lit.). Probably the same as No. 6.01. 

8.02. eepa ‘mane, crest on helmet, hair, bristles, tufted 
flower,’ *e-dhwerya ‘a fluttering tuft, juba,’ from *dhwer- ‘ set 
or be in rapid motion,’ No. 6.11. 

8.03. ‘ till, cultivate,’ *e-g’her- : Oépay, atten- 
dant, companion,’ Oeparedw ‘ wait on, attend; tend, cure; rear, 
keep (animals) ; till, cultivate (soil); cultivate, grow (trees), 
‘not to care for, neglect, d-Pépwros ‘ unheeded,’ zodv- 
Oepns ‘feeding many,’ dépBu, éredpopBea ‘feed, nourish, preserve,’ 
gopB7 ‘ pasture, food,’ Lat. forbea ‘ food,’ Goth. wairdus ‘ Wirt,’ 
ON verdr ‘a meal,’ *g”er-tu- (cf. author, Post-Cons. W in IE 
15.07). 

8.04. éAadpds ‘light ; trifling ; nimble, quick, swift,’ *e-lnghwro- 
(not -g’h-), édaxvs ‘small, short, little, low, mean,’ 
(belittle, abase) ‘dishonor, disgrace; reprove, reproach; over- 
power, conquer; disprove, confute,’ Skt. laghi-h ‘leicht, gering, 
rasch,’ Lith. lefigvas ‘leicht,’ OBulg. ‘ OHG 
gi-lingan (accomplish with speed) ‘gelingen, etc., base 
*le(n)gh-, on which see Post-Cons. W in IE 7.43. 
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8.05. «iAdw ‘enfold, enwrap, cover,’ *é-ceAvw : édvoFy rolled,’ 
édvoGeis ‘rolled up, crouching,’ Lat. volvo, etc. A prefixed é- 
seems to be indicated by Boisacq in <iAamivy, <tdn, 
cidvOuds, ethwres. Whether this is regarded as the IE prefix e- 
is not indicated. No other supposition would be admissible. In 
the case of such forms as cipyw from *érépyw it is impossible 
to say whether we should write *e-werg- or *ewerg-. But in the 
latter case we should expect to find the ablaut-forms *eurg-, 
ourg. Without these the natural assumption would be that the 
e- is prefixed. So also in épeBos. 

8.06.. €Awiw ‘keep holiday, be at rest, repose; rest from, cease 
from,’ Aivaya’ tpéropa Hes., ‘recoil, withdraw,’ Skt. 
lindtt, ltyaté ‘draw back, cower,’ etc. (Prellwitz, Boisacq). 
Here the é- must be a prefix unless we assume a base *elév-, 
which is, of course, possible but in this case not probable. 


8.07. ‘rebuke, reproof; abuse, contumely,’ evirrw ‘ re- 
prove, upbraid, reproach, attack,’ évicow ‘reproach, attack, 
maltreat’ (with blows as well as words), *e-nigq’- ‘ put down, 
humiliate’ : Skt. nica-h ‘ niedrig,’ OBulg. nici ‘ pronus,’ niéatt, 
po-niknqnatt pronum esse,’ OF nihol, nwel, neowol prostrate, 
prone; headlong, deep down, profound,’ etc. (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. 
Wb. 151; Fick III, 297). Or the Greek words may have IE p 
(in any case from *ni ‘ down’) : Skt. nipd-h ‘tiefliegend.’ For 
other derivatives of *ni, see Boisacq under veixos, ves, vixy; 
also No. 10.12. 

8.08. épeiSw, epeixw, epeirw, epérropar, épetyopat, épevOw, 
épépw (on which see Boisacq s. vv.) may all have the prefix e-. 
This might be true even if the various bases had originally an 
initial e-. For a prefix e-, which certainly was productive in 
the different IE languages down to a late period, might well 
have been used here and there. However, in cases like the above 
the initial e- must necessarily remain ambiguous. 

8.09. éredus ‘a kind of fish,’ Arist. H. A. 6, 13, 1, also written 
évrekts, both forms meaning ‘in a shoal,’ in reference to the 
habit of the fish, and ed-reAis, in a goodly shoal : réAos ‘ troop, 
band; flock,’ OBulg. éeljadi ‘ retinue, family,’ Lith. keltis, kiltis 
‘race,’ Skt. kulam ‘herd, swarm, multitude; race, family’ (cf. 
author, AJP 49, 181). For the unrelated Lat. attilus, cf. ibid. 
175; or Lith. atis, otis, Lett. ate ‘ turbot,’ 48, 306. 
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8.10. For other examples, compare the augment é- and the 
initial vowel in ééAw, éxei, éxeivos, etc. (cf. Boisacg 218, 233, 234). 

9. A prefixed é- is quite evident in Greek. 

9.01. #Baids ‘little, small, poor,’ Baws ‘little, small.’ Doubt- 
fully admitted by Boisacq, following Brugmann’s analysis. 
Similar explanation for 7-i6eos, 7-pépa. 

9.02. #Aaxdrn, #Aekdrn ‘ distaff [that on which something is 
wound, winder]; various spindle-shaped things; upper part of 
the mast, which was made to turn round; windlass,’ #Adxara pl. 
‘the wool on the distaff’ [what is wound on], *é-lnq-, é-leq-: 
Lith. lenktuvé, lafiktis ‘Haspel, Garnwinde,’ lenkti ‘ biegen; 
haspeln,’ linkéti ‘mehrfach sich ein wenig neigen; biegen,’ 
lekétas ‘eine kleine Winde zum Drehen von Stricken,’ léketuts 
‘Stricke damit drehen.’ Boisacq 318 with lit. 

9.03. Aba ‘very much, exceedingly,’ from *é- and *li-dha: 
Gr. Ion. very much, overmuch, exceedingly,’ di ‘Alay,’ 
X-, intensive prefix (on which cf. Boisacq 579). Perhaps from 
the base */éi- ‘draw back: contract, harden’: AiOos ‘ stone.’ 
In this case identical with the following. 

9.04. ‘in vain,’ ‘idle, vain, random; of persons, 
stupid, foolish, silly,’ base */é-dh- ‘draw back, shrink, become 
small, weak, feeble, empty, etc.; draw aside, evade, escape; 
excuse or clear one’s self’: OE 4G-ladian ‘excuse, justify,’ 
ladian ‘ find excuses for; excuse, let off; refl. clear one’s self of 
blame or a legal charge,’ Jad ‘ excuse; defense against a charge; 
clearing one’s self from an accusation,’ Jédend ‘ excuser, apolo- 
gist, Lith. ldidas ‘der Biirge,’ laiduti ‘fiir jemand biirgen, 
Biirgschaft leisten,’ laisvas (*loidh-swo-) ‘frei, unabhingig,’ 
laisvé ‘ Freiheit,’ pa-ldidas ‘los, nicht an- oder nicht zusammen- 
gebunden,’ pa-laida ‘ Ziigellosigkeit,’ pa-laidiinas, pasi-léidélis 
‘ein ziigelloser Mensch, libertine,’ Lat. liber ‘ free, unrestricted ; 
frank, bold; loose, unbridled, licentious’ (to be separated from 
Osc. Liuvfreis), Icel. leidsla ‘absence of mind, abstraction, 
absent-mindedness ; rapture, ecstasy’? (Gr. ‘ make foolish, 
distract, craze’), Lith. lydéti (yield to, obsequi) ‘ jemandem 
das Ehrengeleite geben bei der Hochzeit, beim Begribniss,’ 
paldidojimus (obsequiae) ‘das Begrabniss, die Leichenbe- 
stattung,’ ldidott ‘(eine Leiche) bestatten,? OHG leita, letti 
‘funus, exsequiae,’ MHG bi-leite ‘ Begraibniss,’ ON Jeidi ‘ tomb, 
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grave’: Skt. liyaté ‘ schmiegt sich an, duckt sich, kauert, ver- 
schwindet,’ with d- ‘ schmiegt sich an, versteckt sich, duckt sich, 
kauert,’ pra-lina- ‘ geschwunden, verstorben,’ Gr. Au£opa ‘ go 
aside, recoil, withdraw, shrink; sink, fall,’ etc. 

9.05. #Avyn ‘shadow, shade, darkness,’ éx-7Avé ‘ overshadow- 
ing’ (perhaps rather ‘ cover, protection ’), ém-nAvyafu, -ifw ‘ over- 
shadow, cover; mid. put something as a screen before one’s self ; 
pass. be concealed or suppressed,’ Avyaios ‘shadowy, murky, 
gloomy,’ base */éu-g- ‘bend, bow down, cower, hide one’s self; 
hide, conceal’: Gr. Avyifo ‘bend, twist,’ Avypds ‘ baneful, 
mournful,’ AevyaA¢os ‘in sad or sorry plight, wretched, pitiful ; 
baneful, mournful,’ Lat. ligeo ‘mourn,’ MHG sich lichen ‘ sich 
zuriickziehen, ducken,? Norw. dial. lykja ‘be bowed down,’ 
loken ‘worn out, exhausted,’ ON lykna ‘bend the knees, OE 
liican ‘ close, shut up, confine,’ etc., from */éu- ‘ bend, give way,’ 
with many derived meanings: Czech leviti ‘ nachlassen,’ Lith. 
liduti ‘aufhéren,’ ON léinn ‘worn out, exhausted,’ li ‘ ex- 
haustion,’ lyja ‘ tire, fatigue,’ lata ‘ stoop, bow; give way, yield,’ 
OE litan ‘bow, bend, turn; prostrate one’s self; fall,’ litian 
‘lie hid, lurk, skulk, OHG lizén ‘ verborgen liegen; heimlich 
lauern,? ON litr ‘bowed down, humbled,’ Lith. ‘sad, 
sorrowful,’ etc.; OE léoran ‘ depart, pass away; die,’ ON lira 
‘doze, nap,’ MHG laren ‘lauern,’ lire ‘ Lauer, Hinterhalt,’ 
and many others. 

9.06. #Avovov (rediov) ‘ Elysian (field),’ placed by Homer on 
the west border of the earth, near the ocean, the abode of de- 
parted heroes, *é-ludhyo- ‘of or belonging to the departed’ : 
Epyouar Hes., ‘shall go,’ 7Avdov ‘went,’ etc. 
(Fick I, 200), base *léu-dh- ‘ bend, incline, sink; depart, go’ : 
Czech levitt ‘ nachlassen,’? OPruss. au-laut ‘ sterben,’ Lett. ljaut 
‘zulassen, erlauben,’ Goth. Jéw ‘ occasion,’ OE Jéoran ‘ depart, 
pass away, of place and time; die,’ etc. Here also Gr. Avo 
‘loose, unbind, release, set free; weaken, destroy, put an end to; 
pass. slacken, relax’ (as in the above), etc., and éAcvdepos ‘ free, 
freed from,’ with the primary meaning ‘loose, released.’ But 
Skt. rédhati ‘ersteigt, wachst,’? Goth. liudan ‘grow up, OE 
léodan ‘ sprout, grow,’ etc., are unrelated in meaning and per- 
haps in origin. 

9.07. #redavos ‘ weak, weakly, infirm; slight, trifling (fever) ; 
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with gen., void of; weakening’ : Skt. d-pad-, d-patti- ‘ Unfall, 
Not,’ d-panna-h ‘hineingeraten, elend, ungliicklich, pdadyaté 
‘fallt, fallt ab, aus, bricht zusammen, kommt um,’ Gr. zedavds 
‘low-growing, short,’ Lat. pejor, pessimus (*pedo- ‘ low’), Goth. 
fitan ‘ d8ivew, travail in birth,’ OE fetan ‘ fall.’ 

9.08. wos ‘ gentle, mild, kind’ : *mos, Lat. pius. Cf. Brug- 
mann, Grd. II, 2, 816. 

9.09. arop ‘the heart as an organ of the body; then as the 
seat of life, feeling, desire,’ #rpov ‘abdomen; the pith of a reed,’ 
qrpvov ‘the warp in a web of cloth,’ primarily ‘ gut, string,’ OE 
@dre ‘vein; nerve, sinew; pl. kidneys,’ ON édr ‘ Ader,” OHG 
ddara ‘ Ader; Sehne; pl. Eingeweide,’ in-ddiri (*étriyo- : Gr. 
ntpiov) ‘viscera, intestina, MHG dder ‘vein, artery, nerve, 
sinew, veins in the earth; cord (Saite), string, pl. intestines,’ 
zedern ‘string, fit out’ (den satel exdern), MLG dder ‘ Sehne, 
nervus; Peitsche aus Sehnen gemacht; Rippe in den Pflanzen ; 
Blutrodhre, Ader; Pl. Eingeweide, Mutterleib, dderen ‘ mit 
Sehnen versehen; aus Sehnen machen,’ Ir. in-athar (*en-dtro-) 
‘entrails’ (cf. Boisacq 330), *é-, 6- prefixed to *tor-, tro-, 
triyo-, triyd-, tri- (ON édr from *apriR, with analogical loss 
of r): Gr. repéw, topéw ‘bore, pierce,’ titpaivw, teTpaivw 
‘bore through, perforate,’ tpjya ‘ perforation, hole,’ 76 
THS pas, twes évrepov Hes., ‘any hole or socket,’ 

For a parallel development compare Skt. hira-h ‘ Band, 
Giirtel,’ hird ‘ Ader,’ Lith. Zérna ‘ Darm,’ ON gorn ‘ intestine,’ 
garn, OE gearn, OHG garn ‘ yarn,’ Gr. xopdn ‘a string of gut, 
the string of a lyre, bow-string,’ Skt. hfd-, h¢dayam ‘ heart.’ 

10. For prefixed o-, compare the following. 

10.01. ¢dBedds, ddeAds (primarily any sharp or pointed object) 
‘a spit; a critical mark; an obelisk,’ 6BodAds ‘an obol’ : Bédos 
‘arrow, dart, bolt,’ Hes., Lith. gélti ‘ stechen.’ 
This is an old connection, admitted by Boisacq 682, but with 
unnecessary doubt in regard to initial 6-, which does not always 
carry with it the idea of accompaniment but may merely differ- 
entiate in meaning the compound from the parent word. Even 
here, however, the idea may be ‘ furnished with a Bédos.’ 

10.02. édvvy ‘ pain; grief, distress,’ 68vvdw ‘ cause pain or dis- 
tress ; pass. feel pain, suffer,’ ddvvypds ‘ painful, distressing,’ dvy 
‘misery, anguish, pain,’ dvdm ‘plunge in misery, OE téona 
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‘injury, suffering; injustice, wrong; insult; quarrel,’ téonian, 
tienan ‘annoy, irritate; revile, calumniate, ON tj6n ‘loss, 
damage, detriment,’ tyna ‘lose; destroy, put to death; refl. be 
lost, perish,’ etc. Here also may belong Svpoua:, ddvpoyar ‘ com- 
plain.” Compare Germ. *e-tuna-, No. 19.02. 

10.03. otyo (turn) ‘open’ [*6-¢ey-], Epic 3rd pl. 
imperf. pass. perf. pass. éwypat [*éw-ceypar], Lesb. 
inf. 6-[¢]ecynv, ON vikja, ykva ‘ riicken, bewegen, sich bewegen, 
sich wenden,’ NIcel. vikja ‘ give way, yield; turn, move, go; tr. 
turn, OHG wihhan, MHG wichen ‘eine Richtung nehmen, 
weichen, riickwarts oder seitwarts gehen,’ etc. Cf. Fick ITI, 407. 

10.04. otn ‘ village,’ *oiwyd, from *o-yuyd ‘ a binding together, 
band, dvAatl, oiarav’ oias yap ai Hes., Lac. 
‘community, tribe,’ *d-ywa, OHG éwa (Verbindung) 
‘Recht, Gesetz, Vertrag, Ehe,’? OS go, OFris. éwa ‘law,’ OE &w 
‘ divine law, scripture, religion, religious ceremony, rite, custom ; 
marriage, wife,’ identical in form with Gr. ot) : Skt. yduti, 
yuvati ‘befestigt, bindet an, spannt an; halt fest, nimmt in 
Besitz,’ yutd-h ‘ verbunden oder versehen mit,’ yi-h ‘ Gefahrte,’ 
yunam ‘ Band, Schnur,’ yaunam ‘ eheliche Verbindung, Heirat,’ 
yuti-h ‘Verbindung, yithém ‘Schar, Menge, Herde,’ yij- 
‘verbunden,’ ‘ Gefahrte, Genosse,? Gr. d-fvyes* Lat. 
conjux, jungo, Skt. yundkti, yunjati ‘jungit,’ yujyaté passt zu, 
schickt sich fiir; ist recht oder richtig, yuktd-h ‘ verbunden, 
vereinigt; passend, richtig, recht,’ yoh ‘ Heil,’ Lat. jas ‘ right, 
law, justice,’ etc. 

To this group, with the prefix d-, a-, belongs the IE base d-yu- 
‘joined together, continual, everlasting’ : Skt. dyd-h ‘living,’ 
‘living being,’ dywm ‘life,’ dyun-, dyus- ‘life, duration of life, 
world,’ Av. dyu ‘ life, lifetime,’ Gr. aici, ai€v ‘ ever,’ aiwy ‘a period 
of existence, lifetime, life, age, era,’ Lat. aevum ‘ period, lifetime, 
generation, eternity,’ and also aera ‘ the epoch from which time 
is reckoned ; the given number, according to which a calculation 
is to be made,’ *atwesdé (: Gr. aicés, Skt. dytis-), Goth. aiws 
‘aiwv, ajukdips ‘ eternity,’ etc. For the meaning compare the 
related Skt. yugam ‘yoke, pair; period of time, generation, 
lifetime, era,’ Lat. jagis ‘joined together; continual, perpetual, 
esp. of running water,’ jige ‘continually, always, ever.’ 

10.05. diords, Att. oiords ‘ arrow,’ *o-widhto- ‘a weapon to 
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pierce with’ : Skt. viddhd-h ‘durchbohrt, durchschossen,’ vyadh- 
‘durchbohren,’? vyadha-h ‘Durchbohrung, Durchstechung,’ 
vyadha-h ‘ Jager,’ védhanam ‘das Durchbohren, Treffen,’ etc, 
(cf. Jacobsohn, Herm. 44, 93 a). 

10.06. ‘futuo,’ *o-ybhé : Skt. yabhati (Brugmann). 

10.07. oiwves ‘large bird, bird of prey, bird of augury,’ 
*o-wiosno- : Skt. vayah ‘ Gefliigel, Vogel,’ vayasd-h ‘ Vogel,’ 
vayasd-h ‘ Vogel, bes. Krihe,’ vi-h, vé-h ‘ Vogel,’ Lat. a-vis, etc., 
probably derivatives of *wi ‘ apart,’ as occupying or flying in 
the broad open spaces of the air. | 

10.08. éxAdfw ‘crouch down with bent hams, squat; sink 
down, sink, fall, abate,’ éxAadev ‘ with bent hams, in a cowering 
posture,’ éxAadias ‘ a folding chair,’ éxAacrs ‘ a squatting, crouch- 
ing,’ oxAaé ‘ dxAaddv,’ *o-glad- or -qlnd-, base *gel- ‘bend’: 
OBulg. kloniti ‘ neigen, beugen,’ Russ. klonit’ ‘ beugen, biegen, 
neigen,’ OBulg. koléno, Lith. kelys ‘Knie, at-si-kolti ‘sich 
anlehnen,’ OHG hald ‘sich vorwarts senkend, geneigt,’ Gr. 
otpeBAdv, Hes., etc. 

10.09. dAtyos ‘few, little, scanty, small,’ *o-ligo- ‘ fallen 
away, diminished,’ Alb. ‘ mager, bose,’ Lith. liga ‘ illness,’ 
Gr. Aotyds ‘ruin, havoc, destruction.’ Cf. Boisacq s. v., who, 
however, does not indicate here or elsewhere that éAiyos has the 
prefix o-. Cf. No. 9.04. 

10.10. dyixeiv ‘ mingere,’ dyiypa ‘urine,’ apiga: Hes., 
with prefixes o-, a-, Skt. méhati ‘mingit,’? Av. maéza‘ti, OK : 
migan, etc., base *meigh- from *mei- in the following. 

10.11. ‘mist, vapor,’ acc. sing. fem. 
‘misty,’ epithet of Lemnos, prefixes o-, a-, Skt. méghd-h, Av. 
maéya- ‘cloud,’ Lith. migla, mygla ‘ mist, fog,’ etc. 

10.12. dvedos ‘reproach, blame; disgrace,’ dvedi~w ‘impute 
(acc. rei) as a reproach or disgrace (dat. pers.), upbraid, blame,’ 
Goth. natteins ‘blasphemy,’ ga-naitjan ‘ handle shamefully, put 
to shame,’ Lett. naids ‘ hatred,’ nidét ‘ hate,’ Skt. nida ‘ Spott, 
Schmach,’ nindati ‘verachtet, schmaht, tadelt,? etc., probably 
from the primary meaning ‘put down, debase, erniedrigen’ : 
*ni ‘down, below, nether’ (cf. Fick ITI, 297). 

10.13. éra[¢]ov ‘following; follower, attendant, companion, 
érdfw ‘ cause to follow; follow hard upon, pursue, chase; yield 


| 
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to, give, grant,’ dradds ‘ following, attending; follower, attend- 
ant,’ éradéw ‘follow, accompany.’ With a prefix o- according 
to Brugmann, Prellwitz and, doubtfully, Boisacq 70%. Here, 
however, the bases *opd-won-, *opda-d- are derivatives of *opd-, 
op- ‘post, dmc,” whence the meaning ‘following; follower.’ 
To *op as in drue(v) may be referred Gms, acc. 
and émda, ‘ vengeance (a putting back or down) or favor (con- 
descension) of the gods; religious awe, veneration, obedience, 
on the part of men (a drawing back or abasing one’s self) ; 
attention, zeal’ (a following, attending). Here also may belong 
érimevw, orimredw ‘look back at, look around after; lurk, lie in 
wait for,’ etc. (cf. Prellwitz 353). These words have no con- 
nection with évirn, No. 8.07. 

10.14. dards ‘roasted, broiled, baked,’ shortened from *6-rerrds, 
through *érmrdés, whence émrdw ‘roast, broil, bake,’ dmradéos 
‘roasted,’ *6-merraAéos, Lat. coctilis ‘ burned,’ coctus, coquo, Gr. 
néoow, etc. (Schrader RL 439, Prellwitz 364). Boisacq 708 
regards this unimpeachable combination as not plausible. 

10.15. dpéyw ‘stretch out,’ together with other related Gr. 
words with initial 6-, may well have a prefixed o-. From these 
I should separate dpiyw ‘help, aid, succor; impers. it is fitting 
or good,’ which may be referred to the base *aré-1- in dpapicxw 
‘join, fasten, fit together, be fitting, please, fit, suit, make 
fitting,’ dpéoxw ‘make good, make amends; please, satisfy,’ 
dpriw ‘arrange, prepare, devise; dress savory meat, season,’ 
dptuya ‘a condiment, seasoning, sauce, spice,’ dpwya ‘spice, 
sweet herb’ (or cf. Class. Phil. XVI, 63), Skt. dram ‘ passend, 
zurecht,’ etc. (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. 12; Boisacq 73), to which 
also add Skt. drya-h ‘ Aryan, primarily ‘ friend, helper,’ aryama 
‘companion, friend’ : Gr. dpwyds ‘ aiding, serviceable; helper, 
aid, esp. in battle.’ 

10.16. droBos ‘ any loud noise, as the din of battle, the rattling 
of chariots, the crash of thunder,’ éroféw ‘ sound loud, crash’ : 
*o-tobo- ‘a thumping, beating together,’ from a base *t¢eb-, No. 
6.29. 

10.17. odds (Hom.), Att. 630s ‘threshold, esp. of a house; 
threshold or entrance to any place,’ Dor. ddov: ovddv Hes., 
*o-dwo- ‘entry, entrance’ : Gr. dvw ‘ get or go into, enter (gate, 
wall, city) ; get into, put on (clothes, armor) ; sink, set (of sun 
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or stars),’? d-dvros ‘not to be entered, impenetrable,’ cio-divw 
‘get into, go into, enter,’ é-dvvw, -diw ‘ put off, strip off; get 
rid of, emerge from, escape,’ etc. : Skt. dvdr, dvdram ‘ door, 
gate,’ formed as a rime-word to *dhvaram ‘ door.’ 

10.18. dédpis ‘ brow,’ Skt. bhri-h, OE bri ‘ brow, etc. There 
is no reason for assuming that the initial o- in Greek belongs 
to the stem. 

10.19. The following words, with their derivatives, are listed 
by Boisacq 681 as having a prefix 0-: datpos, érpixes, GydoTwp, 
GOpoov, dEvdov, dLos, doxn, SKéAAw, Stpypds, and in 
their order also éBpipos, oi€reas, Gompiov, 


11. Prefixed 6- is certain though not frequent. 

11.01. *Qyvyij, a mythical island in the Mediterranean, the 
abode of Calypso, 6-gugid ‘ hiding-place, hollow,’ from the base 
*geu- ‘bend (in or out).? Compare Icel. kjuka ‘ knuckle,’ Norw. 
dial. kjuka ‘round lump, clump, knob,’ kokle, kukle ‘ clump,’ 
kokla ‘cone (of pine)’ : base *geu- in Gr. yupds ‘ round,’ yipos 
‘ring, circle,’ yiaAov ‘a hollow (of the cuirass, of a vessel, of a 
rock) ; vessel, cavern, valley.’ Cf. No. 6.03. 

11.02. dis ‘travail, anguish of body or mind; pl. throes of 
labor, travail-pains ; birth, child,’ &dvw ‘ have the pains of child- 
birth ; be in great anguish, work painfully,’ *d-g¥in- : Skt. jindti 
‘iiberwaltigt, unterdriickt,’ Gr. Budw, ‘ force; pass. be hard 
pressed, suffer violence; dep. press hard, act with violence, 
struggle,’ etc., base *g“1-, occurring in NIcel. kveisa ‘ colic, 
gripes,’ Dan. kvide ‘Qual, Not, Pein,’ ON kvidi ‘ Angst, Furcht,’ 
kvetta ‘iiberwiltigen,’ and many others (cf. author, ZfvglSprf. 
45, 64f.). Here also Gr. d-duw0s ‘ crowded, close-packed; vehe- 
ment, loud (sound) ; severe (bite); deep (sleep),’? Norw. dial. 
kvina ‘be crowded, swarm; be pungent or sharp (of taste or 
smell), ON kvi ‘ fold, pen,’ kvia ‘ pen, hem in,’ etc. (Mod. Phil. 
VI, 441). 

11.03. «-xeavds ‘ ocean, the stream that compasses the earth’s 
disc? is generally admitted as corresponding to Skt. d-caydna-h 
‘anliegend ’ (cf. Boisacq 1080 with lit.). 

11.04. ‘ howl, roar,’ apuddv howling,’ dpvbuds a howl- 
ing, roaring,’ wpvy7 ‘a howling,’ all with prefixed 6-: Skt. 
rdutt, ruvdti, ravatt ‘roar,’ rdva-h, ravdtha-h (dpvOuds), rdditi, 
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ruddtt ‘weep, howl,’ Lat. rigio ‘ roar,’ Gr. épvydvra ‘ bellowing,’ 
dpuypos ‘a bellowing,’ probably with prefixed e-, o-. 

11.05. aypds ‘pale, wan, sallow, yellowish,’ dypos, dxpdrns 
‘paleness, wanness,’ ®xpwpya ‘paleness’ Suid., xpa ‘ yellow- 
ochre,’ dypdw ‘turn pale or wan,’ oxpia ‘ paleness, wanness,’ 
éxpidw ‘be wan or pallid,’ etc., have the prefix 6-, which here 
has a distinctly negative force, as I long ago pointed out (Color- 
Names 74, 102): xpatvw ‘ touch slightly; anoint, besmear, paint, 
stain,’ ypod, Att. ypoa ‘surface of the body, skin; color of the 
skin, complexion,’ yxpot{w, xpwfw ‘touch; color, stain,’ xpopa 
‘skin; complexion; color, pigment’ (®xpwya ‘lack of color, 
paleness’), xpws ‘skin; complexion; color,’ ‘ smear, anoint; 
color,’ etc. On the base *ghere-, see Mod. Phil. I, 235-45. For 
the meaning, compare OE @-hiw ‘want of color’ : hiw ‘ ap- 
pearance, color.’ 


12. A prothetic i- is generally admitted. 

12.01. iadvw ‘sleep, pass the night,’ *i-awyd, base *awé- : dus* 
Hes., Ir. awth ‘ resting-place,’ *auti (cf. Boisacq 364), 
Gr. dwréw ‘sleep,’ dwpos ‘ sleep,’ Skt. vayati ‘ wird miide,’ etc. 

12.02. tyvytes ‘adOryeveis, indigenae,’ ‘here’ + -yvyres 
‘born.’ 

12.03. tyvid, Ion. tyvin ‘the part behind the thigh and knee, 
the ham,’ *i-gniwa ‘ a bent or rounding part of the body’ : ON 
knit ‘knuckle, knyja ‘ press, beat, OK cniiwian ‘pound in a 
mortar,’ cnéo, Goth. kniu, Gr. yovv ‘ knee,’ ete. 

12.04. ixrap ‘ a sort of small fish,’ ixrapa* 
Hes., xrdpa* ixOis Bpaxvtepos wavrwy Hes., *1-+ base *kyer- : 
Skt. cird-h ‘sharp.’ ¢ydti ‘sharpen’ (AJP 48, 307). 

12.05. ixrepos ‘the jaundice; a bird of a yellowish color,’ 
ixtivos ‘kite, ixris, xris ‘ yellow-breasted marten,’ xrideos ‘of a 
marten,’ *i + kyer-, kyin-, kyid- ‘yellowish’ : Skt. Gr. xippds 
‘tawny, orange-tawny,’ xippis’ «i8os igpaxos Hes., xeipis* dpveov. 
iépaé . oi dAxvova Hes., Ir. ciar ‘ dunkel,’ OBulg. ‘ glaucus,’ 
OE har ‘ gray, hoary,’ Skt. citi-h ‘ weiss, ¢yétd-h (fem. gyéni) 
‘grau, blau,’ cyénd-h ‘ Adler, Falke, Habicht,’ etc. (cf. AJP 49, 
51 with references). Cf. Prellwitz, Boisacq s. vv. 

12.06. imws ‘oven, furnace, esp. for heating water for the 
bath; kitchen; a lantern; a dunghill or privy,’ probably the 
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same word in all senses, *i-pno- ‘ puffing, steaming, reeking,’ 
from a base *pene-, which is established by enlarged bases *pnez, 
*oneiz, *pneuzx : OHG fnehan ‘atmen, schnauben, keuchen,’ 
fnahtente ‘schnaubend,’ ON fnasa ‘snort; fret and fume,’ OE 
fnést ‘ breath; blast (of fire),’ fnésettan ‘ snort, MHG phnasen 
‘schnauben,? OHG fnaskazzen ‘schnauben, keuchen’; Dan. 
fnise, Swed. fnissa ‘kichern,’ Gr. zvtyw ‘ choke, throttle; stifle; 
vex, torment; cook in a close-covered vessel, bake, stew,’ mviyos 
‘a choking, stifling ; stifling heat,’ rmydoes ‘ stifling,’ rvyed’s ‘ an 
oven, heated by hot coals put inside it’; EFris. fniken ‘ stossen, 
driicken, dringen, stopfen,’ OSwed. fnuk, fnok ‘ Schmutz, 
Stank,’ Swed. dial. fnok, fnyk ‘a small particle, snowflake,’ 
fnyka ‘fly in the air like dust, stébern,’ ON fnisa ‘ schnauben,’ 
OE fnéosan ‘ sneeze,’ early Dan. fngse ‘ Sturm, Unwetter,’ MHG 
phniisen ‘schnauben, niesen,’ phnust ‘ unterdriicktes Lachen,’ 
ON fnjéskr ‘ Feuerschwamm, Zunder,’ Gr. zvéw ‘ blow, breathe, 
exhale; pant, puff,’ aveiya ‘ wind, air, breath, spirit, exhalation, 
odor’: ChSl. paciti se ‘inflari,”’ OHG funcho, MHG vunke, 
vanke ‘ Funke,’ MLG vinkeln ‘ funkeln.’ 

12.07. tmmos ‘horse,’ dial. txxos, from *#-kwo- ‘the swift,’ IE 
also *e-wo- in Skt. dcva-, Av. aspa-, Lat. equus, Goth. aihwa- 
(tundt), OS ehu-(skalk), OE eoh, ON jér. Compare Skt. dgu-h 
‘swift; horse,’ Gr. avs ‘ swift, fleet, quick,’ Lat. dcior ‘ swifter,’ 
acu-pedius ‘ swift-footed,’ IE *oku-, aku-, kwo-, ku- ‘ swift, 
These correspond exactly with derivatives from the base *ak- 
‘sharp.’ To separate them is to make a distinction not practiced 
by the language-makers of the earliest times. Compare Lat. 
acuere ‘sharpen, whet; egg on, spur on, incite, drive on,’ acitus 
‘pointed, sharp; violent, severe; rapid,’ Gr. dfvs ‘ sharp, keen; 
quick, swift,’ évrns ‘sharpness; quickness of motion, haste, 
violence of action,’ d&v-Spoyes swift-running,’ dév-xwyoia quick- 
ness of motion,’ 6&J-rrepos ‘swift-winged,’ dév-rerns ‘ flying 
speedily,’ perhaps also Skt. ¢i-ghra- ‘rasch, schnell, ¢i-bham 
“rasch, schnell,’ ¢t-bhya- ‘ rasch fahrend,’ etc. 

12.08. toyxw ‘hold, check, keep back, restrain,’ icydvw ‘ check, 
hinder, keep back from,’ ioxavdw ‘ hold back, stay, stop; cling to, 
hold to, desire eagerly,’ icyvds (checked, stunted) ‘ withered ; 
thin, lean; weak, feeble,’ icyad¢os ‘thin, paltry,’ icyds ‘a dried 
fig, an overripe olive, a kind of spurge; an anchor’ (: oxdfo 
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‘check, stop, stay’), isx’s ‘strength, power, might, force,’ 
ioxupés ‘strong, mighty; hard (ground), indigestible (food) ; 
stiff, stubborn,’ etc., from the base *segh- in Gr. éyw ‘ hold, keep, 
hold fast; hold in, stay, keep back, keep away from,’ etc. In 
the above the i- is ambiguous. In some cases it is no doubt 
from the reduplicated syllable *si-. In some cases it may well 
be the prefix i-. For a discussion of the above words, see Post- 
Cons. W in IE 15.32. 

12.09. ixOis ‘fish,’ ‘the dried skin of the fish 
ixOvnpara ‘ fish-scales; filings, small particles,’ ‘a small 
fish, from *i-ghyii- ‘sharp, rough’: Lith. zuvis ‘ fish, Zuvyné 
‘ fish-scale,’ ete. 


13. For a possible prothetic a- in Latin, compare the fol- 
lowing. 

13.01. Acervus ‘heap, pile,’ acervare ‘ heap, pile up, accumu- 
late,’ *a-qerwo- : Lith. kruvd, kriwa ‘heap,’ krivytt ‘heap up,’ 
kréuti ‘lay in a pile, pack, load,’ Lett. kraut ‘heap up,’ OBulg. 
krytt ‘hide, cover,’ etc.; ON hriga, hraukr ‘heap.’ Cf. Class. 
Phil. V, 305. 

13.02. Aemulus ‘ vying with, comparable or similar to, striv- 
ing with, envying,’ aemulor ‘pair one’s self with another, 
endeavor to equal, vie with,’ *a-yemelo- : Skt. d-yamati ‘ spannt 
an, streckt aus; spannt (Bogen), halt an, ziigelt, yamd-h 
‘gepaart; Zwilling,’ yamala-h ‘gepaart, doppelt, d-yaima-h 
‘Spannung, Dehnung,’ Lat. imitor, imdgo, etc. (cf. Uhlenbeck 
Ai. Wb. 236). 

13.03. Aera, aevum: No. 10.04. 

13.04. Amoenus: No. 6.21. 

13.05. Alabrum ‘ Haspel, Garnwinde’ : labo ‘ totter, waver; 
give way,’ etc. 

13.06. Alacer ‘ roused to action, lively, brisk, quick, eager’ : 
Gr. Anxjoa’ mardgau, Anxav’ Td mpds Hes., Lett. 
lékat ‘leap.’ 

13.0%. Alapa ‘a slap (with a broad surface), a box on the 
ear’ : lappa (if named from its broad leaves) ‘bur,’ OHG 
laffa (— Lat. lappa, from *lapwa) ‘ flat of the hand,’ lappo 
‘oarblade,’? Swed. labb ‘ paw,’ Goth. léfa ‘palm of the hand,’ 
Russ. lapa ‘ paw,’ etc. (cf. Walde). 
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13.08. Amellus ‘a plant cujus est frutex luteus, purpureus 
flos,’? probably named from its color: mulleus ‘ reddish, purple- 
colored,’ Welsh melyn, Bret. melen ‘ yellow,’ Gr. péAas ‘ black,’ 
etc. 

13.09. A-mes, a-mitis ‘a pole, a forked stick, esp. for spread- 
ing bird-nets; a pole for bearing a litter, or sedan,’ *a-mit- : 
Lith. mita ‘der Garnfliigel; ein Stecken zum Netzstricken,’ 
métas, Lett. méts ‘ Pfahl,’ Lat. méta (cf. Walde s. v.). 

13.10. A-cerra ‘a casket in which was kept the incense used 
in sacrifices, esp. in burning the dead, incense-box, incense-pan ’: 
ON hoergr (*haruga-) ‘heathen place of worship,’ OE hearg 
‘heathen temple; idol,? OHG harug ‘lucus, nemus, fanum’ : 
Goth. hauri ‘coal; pl. fire of coals,” ON hyrr ‘ fire,” OHG herd, 
OE heorp <‘ hearth, fire, furnace,’ OBulg. krada ‘ Scheiterhaufen ; 
Holzstoss,’ early Czech krada ‘ignitabulum,’ Lat. carbo (cf. 
Walde s. v.). 

13.10. Anas, -atis ‘duck,’ OE ened, ON ond, OHG anut, 
enit ‘Ente,’ Lith. dntis; OBulg. qty, Serb. wiva ‘ duck,’ IE 
*nat-, ‘swimmer,’ with prefix a-, d- : Gr. Ion. Boeot. 
vaooa, Att. varra ‘duck,’ Lat. natare, ndre ‘ swim.’ 

13.11. Apex ‘a projecting point or summit,’ *a-pik- ‘ with 
a point’: Gr. mxpds ‘sharp,’ OHG fihala ‘file,’ Lat. pingo, 
pilum, etc., base pet-. 

13.12. Apoculdre ‘ withdraw, retire,’ *a-potld- ‘a sinking or 
falling away’: peto ‘rush, fall upon,’ Skt. pdatati ‘fly, fall, 
sink,’ etc. Or from *ap-potla-. 

13.138. Asignae ‘xpéa pepifopeva, explained as coming from 
*an-secna : secdre (cf. Walde s. v.). It may just as well come 
from *a-secna. 

13.14. Astus ‘ adroitness, dexterity; cunning, craft,’ astitus 
‘shrewd, sagacious; sly, cunning, artful,’ *a-stu- ‘a standing 
by, observation, attention, : Skt. su-sthu-h 
‘gut, schén, ordentlich,’ Lith. at-stu adv. ‘ distant,’ stova ‘ die 
Stelle, an der etwas steht,’ OBulg. stavi ‘Stand,’ Goth. staua 
‘ Gericht, Urteil,’ Gr. oreira ‘ place one’s self as if to do a thing,’ 
etc. The development of astus, astutus is the same as in Gr. 
émornun understanding, skill, experience, knowledge,’ émornpwv 
‘knowing, wise, prudent, skilled or versed in.’ The only doubt 
about astus is that the prefix may be ad instead of a-. 
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14. That Lat. d@ used as a preposition and as a prefix came 
from abs only is an assumption that is untenable and improba- 
ble. It is altogether more reasonable to suppose that this a 
usually comes from IE 4, corresponding to Gr. a- (yn), Skt. a 
(which represents also 6, €), Germ. 6- (also for 6, Gr. w-). To 
object that the meaning ‘ from, away from’ is secondary in Skt. 
& and therefore not comparable with Lat. @ would be as if one 
should refuse to combine Lat. dé with NE to, because one or 
the other had a secondary meaning. So far as we know all of 
the primitive IE prepositions have a meaning entirely dependent 
upon the case with which they are used. Even where we can 
trace the primary meaning of a particular preposition, we find 
this to be true. 

That Lat. é is only from ea is equally improbable. That a 
and ab, é and ex existed side by side from the earliest times is 
the natural inference from what we find in related languages. 
This being the case, their use would largely depend upon 
euphony, so that we might well find a in positions where a pos- 
sible development from abs might have occurred. But why 
should abs be used in just those places where it would cause the 
greatest phonetic disturbance? But granting that a and é did, 
under certain conditions, grow out of abs and ex respectively, 
these would help to fix the use and therefore the meaning of the 
original @ and é, which at first had a more general use and more 
varied application. 

14.01. A-mens ‘out of one’s senses’ is apparently an old 
compound and as such probably came from an original *d-mnti-. 
Compare dé-mens, OK &-mynde ‘ forgetfulness.’ 

14.02. A-mentum ‘a strap or thong, esp. upon a missile 
weapon, to give a greater impulse in throwing it, a sling; also a 
shoe-string,’ *d-mentho- ‘a whirler, sling’: Skt. mdnthati, 
mathati. schiittelt, dreht um, riihrt um, quirlt,’ mantha-h 
‘Umriihrung; Riihrloffel, Butterstéssel,’ Lett. mentét ‘mit der 
Schaufel riihren,’ Lith. mefité ‘a stirring-paddle with a broad 
blade; the shoulderblade,’ menturis ‘ stirring-paddle; a weed in 
the flax; Convolvulus arvensis,’ ON mogndull ‘ axis; handle (of 
a hand-mill) ; axle’ (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wh. 212), Lat. mentula 
penis.’ 


15. Prefixed e- may be assumed in the following. 
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15.01. E-cénes ‘ sacerdotes rustici,’ *e-kwones : Av. spanyah- 
‘holier,’ spdnah- ‘holiness,’ Lith. szveitas ‘ holy,’ etc. 

15.02. H-pulae ‘sumptuous food, banquet, feast,’ e-pulo 
‘feaster,’ *e-pel- ‘pour out, fill’: Skt. piparti, prnati ‘ fillt, 
sittigt, nahrt, spendet reichlich, beschenkt,’ Gr. aipaAnm fill, 
fill full, glut,’ Lat. -pleo. 

15.03. H-quus, No. 12.07. 

15.04. H-riigo ‘belch out,’ e-ructo ‘belch out, vomit; emit, 
exhale’ (the same word in both senses), Gr. épvyydvw ‘ belch,’ 
épvyn ‘belching’ probably have a prefixed e-, lacking in Lat. 
ructo, Lith. rugiw ‘ belch,’ etc., and the related OE réocan (emit, 
exhale) ‘smoke, steam; stink,’ etc. 

15.05. Hrvum ‘a kind of pulse, the bitter vetch,’ *e-rogwons 
from *e-reg- ‘scrape,’ Gr. é-péBw6os ‘a kind of pulse, chickpea,’ 
d-poBos ‘vetch’? (B from gw), é-peypos, é-peyya ‘bruised or 
pounded beans’ : MHG rechen ‘mit den Hinden zusammen- 
kratzen, raffen, scharren, haufeln,’ reche, ON reka ‘ rake,’ raka 
‘rake; shave,’ etc. (cf. Post-Cons. W in IE 9.46). 


16. A prefixed é- may be regarded as certain. 

16.01. H-brius ‘drunk; drenched, full,’ é-bridsus ‘ given to 
drink, drunken; full of juice, juicy, é-brietas ‘ drunkenness; 
excess of juice,’ *é-bhriyo- ‘thoroughly wet, wet through, 
drenched,’ *sd-bhriyo- ‘ without moisture, dry, sober,’ in sdbrius: 
Gr. dipw (*bheryo-) ‘ wet something so as to defile, esp. of tears 
or blood; mingle, confound, confuse,’ dvpya ‘ filth, dung,’ dpéap 
(*¢p7-fap) ‘ well, tank, cistern,’ Goth. brunna ‘ spring of water,’ 
etc. : MHG d-ber ‘trocken und warm nach der Niasse und 
Kalte,’ «-ber ‘Ort, wo die Sonne den Schnee weggeschmolzen 
hat, *é-bhro-, é-bhriyo- ‘ flowing out, melted,’ hence ‘dry.? In 
Latin the é- has an intensive force, as in é-bibo ‘ drink up, drain,’ 
6-pdto ‘ drink out, off, or up ; suck up, swallow up.’ In the MHG@ 
words it has the effect of a negative, as in Lat. é-nibilo ‘ free 
from clouds, make clear,’ é-mendo ‘free from faults, correct, 
improve, amend.’ 

16.02. #-do ‘put forth, bring forth; produce, perform,’ 
6-didt, é-ditum, representing the base *dhé- as well as do, dare, 
is an old compound as the forms show. The p. p. é-ditus 
‘elevated, high, lofty; strong’ has an interesting development 
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in meaning. It may be compared directly with Skt. d-dhita-h 
‘auf-, hinein-, niedergelegt.? The assumption that é-ditus came 
from *ez-ditus is utterly unwarranted. For the fact that x (ks) 
disappears before certain consonants with the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel has no bearing here. For the same phonetic 
rules do not govern in the loose contact between prefix and word 
as in the close contact of composition. For example -di- in 
composition gives Lat. -ss-. But ad -+- tango produces attingo. 
The most that can be expected in such cases is assimilation with 
simplification of the gemination thus formed. Hence *ezxditus 
would have produced *ecditus or *edditus but never éditus. It 
is true that under certain conditions é- might have been evolved 
out of ex-, and then generalized before other consonants. But 
that would be possible only in comparatively recent compounds, 
not in primitive ones. An examination of the words with pre- 
fixed é- reveals a number of recent compounds, as énato for 
*énito. Some of these, however, might have been reassociated 
with the simplex, as éneco for the phonetic énico. Many of the 
compounds with é- are ambiguous. The following are plainly 
primitive and as such may be regarded as having original IE é : 
éjicio, éjecto, élicio, élido, éligo, émineo, éminus, énico, érigo, 
éripto, éscendo. The list of words with prefixed ez- is still 
larger, many of which are, of course, recent compounds. Such 
forms as exbibo, exdorsuo, exlex, exmoveo, exrogo prove nothing 
one way or the other. The fact that ez- regularly, almost ex- 
clusively, appears before p, gives us the right to add to the 
certain compounds of é- épdto and its derivatives. In the case 
of éscendo doubt might be felt. Here, if anywhere, we might 
expect to find ez- simplified to é-. But éscendo stands alone, 
ex- occurring otherwise before initial s-, although, as a preposi- 
tion é is used not infrequently before s-. Before practically all 
the consonants é or ex may stand as a preposition, even where 
not so occurring as a prefix. 


16.03. H-ditus (boum) ‘ excrement,’ though occurring late, 
is a compound so old that it seems to have escaped the notice 
of all the etymologists hitherto. This is from *é-datu- : ON 
tad ‘dung, manure,’ tada ‘hay from the manured home-field,’ 
tedja ‘manure, dung (a field), NE ted ‘spread (hay),’ OHG, 
MHG zetten ‘streuen, ausbreiten,’ Gr. Saréoya: ‘ divide, share ; 
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tear in pieces,’ Skt. ddtu ‘ part, share,’ diti-h ‘a division, dati 
‘cut off, divide, share.’ 


16.04. #-licus ‘languid and half-asleep, an idle dreamer or 
befuddled person’ has in it not the least suggestion of liz, and 
could therefore not have been influenced by it. It may well be 
related to a-liicinor ‘ wander in mind, go about in a dazed con- 
dition’ and referred to the primary meaning ‘ give way, fall 
away, weaken.” Compare ON, NiIcel. logn ‘a dead calm,’ 
lognast ut af ‘die away,’ lygn “calm, smooth,’ lygna ‘ become 
calm, abate (of a storm),’ Norw. logn ‘still, calm, ON lén 
(*luhna-) ‘a quiet place in a river,’ Skt. luk ‘ Abfall, Schwund ’: 
Lith. lidutis ‘ aufhéren,’ Czech leviti ‘nachlassen’?: ON lira 
‘doze, nap,’ etc. Cf. No. 9.05. 


1%. For prefixed o- the following examples are offered. 


17.01. O-crea ‘a greave or leggin’ has no semantic connec- 
tion with ocris ‘mons confragosus,’ Festus endorsed by Walde 
to the contrary. In meaning it fits rather with cris, “ quod 
opponebatur ob crus” (Varro), as in Gr. xvnpis ‘ ocrea’ : xvnpn 
‘crus.’ It was perhaps derived from an adj. *ocreus, *o-krewo- 
‘along the shin’ from *kreu-, krii-s- : Lat. cris. 


17.02. O-mitto ‘let go, let loose, let fall; lay aside, neglect; 
pass over, omit; leave off, cease,’ o-missus ‘ negligent, heedless, 
remiss’ are best explained, with Stolz, BB 28, 313 ff., as com- 
pounded with o-. To say nothing of the fact that *ob-mitto 
would hardly give the meanings of omitto (we should expect 
rather ‘throw or send against’), there is no good reason why 
an original *obmitto should become *ommitto and then omitto, 
while obmoveo remains unassimilated. We might cite omentat 
expectat, dictum a mantando, id est diu manendo Placid., and 
then correct the spelling to suit the assumption that omento 
comes from *ob-mento. One thing is certain in this case, viz., 
that it is an old compound, as shown by the change of manto 
to -mento in composition But if we write ommento, why not 
ommitto? And if omento is the correct writing, then this also 
may be another example of prefixed o-. 

17.03. O-pimus ‘fat, rich, corpulent; abundant, copious,’ 
o-pimare ‘fatten, enrich, make fruitful; fill, load’: Gr. wipeAn 
‘fat, lard,’ wtwv ‘fat, plump; rich, fertile,’ iap ‘ fat,’ etc. (cf. 
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Walde). Why explain this as *op-pimus when opimus explains 
itself ? 

17.04. O-pinor ‘ suppose, deem, believe, fancy,’ o-pinio ‘ con- 
jecture, fancy, belief, impression.’ The explanation given for 
these words rests upon a very insecure foundation, a ghost-word 
*nraed-opiont (made up to explain these words) for the manu- 
script reading praedotiont ‘ praeoptant.’ One guess is as good 
as another. So I suggest for praedotiont, with no emendation, 
prae-dotiont ‘ praeponunt, praeoptant’ : *dhdtionti, with which 
compare Skt. dhdtu-h (*dhdtu- or *dhétu-) ‘Satz, Lage,’ 
dédhati ‘ setzt, stellt,” Av. data- ‘Satzung; Recht,” OE 
‘will, option, choice; opinion, judgment; decree, law,’ dén ‘ do,’ 
déd ‘ deed.’ Compare the ablaut form *dhato- in Lat. ab-ditus, 
con-ditus, é-ditus (No. 16.03), prae-ditus ‘ praepositus, placed 
or set over, presiding over anything (dat.), of a deity,’ Skt. 
purd-hita-h ‘ vorangestellt, beauftragt; Vorgesetzter, bes. Haus- 
priester.’ 

Opinor may therefore be separated from the dubious *prae- 
dopiont, and referred to a stem *pino- ‘ press,’ so that opinor 
would mean ‘I am impressed, I have the impression or am 
under the impression, feel, fancy, suppose.’ To the same base 
belongs Goth. in-feinan (be impressed, be touched in one’s feel- 
ings) ‘ have compassion, feel pity,’ and probably also Lat. poena 
‘suffering, pain, hardship; punishment, penalty, expiation” 
(influenced in meaning and form by Gr. zow?), piinior ‘ punish,’ 
paenttet ‘ cause to rue or repent; anger, vex,’ Gr. zeiva, Ion. wetvn 
(a pinching, paining) ‘hunger; desire,’ wewvdw ‘be hungry, 
suffer hunger; long for; want, lack,’ Lat. péniria ‘ want, need,’ 
base *péi-. 

17.05. O-ptio, o-pto may now be combined with peto (Fier- 
linger KZ 27, 477 f.), but with o- rather than 6-, though either 
would be possible. For the vowel-gradation, compare Gr. ai-rrw, 


18. In Germanic the prefixes é- and 6- (IE 4-, 6-) remained 
productive in OE and OHG. IE e-, o-, a-, Germ. e-, a-, occur 
only in words inherited from an earlier period. The Germ. use 
corresponds to what is found in the other IE languages. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the negative use of é-, exactly as in Latin, 
where the existence of an inherited é- is all but denied. 
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18.01. Goth. asts ‘ branch,’ OHG, OS ast ‘ Ast,’ TE *o-zdo : 
Gr. df0s, Aeol. todos ‘bough, branch, twig,’ etc., with which 
compare *6-zdo- in OE, MLG dst, MDu. oest ‘knot’ (cf. 
Boisacq 686 with lit.). Compare also MHG asten (OHG 
*ast6n) ‘colere, bebauen,’ pre-Germ. *o-zdénom ‘plantare’ : 
OE settan ‘set; plant,’ seten ‘shoot, slip; plantation,’ Skt. 
-sada-h ‘ fruit,’ Lith. sodinu ‘ set, plant,’ OBulg. sadii ‘ planta,’ 
sadits plantare.’ 


18.02. Goth. azétaba ‘déws, gladly, pleasantly,’ azétizd, 
azitizd ‘ eixowwrepov, easier, azétjam dat. pl. in the expression 
86 wizdndet in azétjam, translating 4 oraraAdoa, in our version, 
“she that liveth in pleasure”, which gives a good meaning for 
the Goth. word. These words imply an adj. *azéts, pre-Germ. 
*o-sédo- ‘at rest, at ease, calm, pleasant’: MLG sdten ‘ be- 
ruhigen, stillen,’ sate ‘ Beruhigung, Ruhe, Stille,’ sdtelik ‘ sanft, 
gesetzt, geduldig,’ Lat. sédare ‘ allay, settle, calm, quiet,’ Ir. sid 
‘peace,’ Skt. pra-sdddyati ‘ besinftigt, beruhigt,’ pra-sanna-h 
‘klar, rein, deutlich; ruhig, heiter, freundlich,’ sédanam ‘ das 
Niedersitzen, zur Ruhe Kommen, Erschlaffung,’ sédana- er- 
schlaffend.’ 

18.03. Goth. *aglaits ‘aicxpds, filthy,’ implied in aglait- 
gastalds ‘aicypoxepdns, sordidly avaricious’, whence aglattet 
‘aoédye, lasciviousness’, aglaiti id., aglattt-waurdet ‘aicypodAoyia, 
filthy communication’, from the primary meaning ‘slippery, 
gliding; slimy, lubricious’ apparent in OHG agaleizi (with 
svarabhaktic vowel) ‘ emsig, eifrig, schnell’ (for meaning com- 
pare Lat. libricus ‘ slippery, slimy; gliding, fleeting’), agaleiz 
‘Schnelligkeit, Hifer, importunitas, improbitas ’, OS agléto adv. 
‘eifrig’, all with prefixed a-, IE o-. Compare NHG dial. 
(oberhess.) begleasse ‘beschmutzt’? (MHG *beglizzen), OHG 
glizan ‘ glinzen, gleissen ’, etc., Lett. glidét ‘ schleimig werden’ 
(or this with -dh- as in glide), Gr. yAdy ‘luxury, effeminacy ; 
wantonness, insolence ’, xAvddw ‘be soft or delicate, revel, luxu- 
riate ’, yA:daves ‘ luxurious, voluptious ’, etc. 

Goth. aglaitt is usually referred to aglo, aglus, usagljan, 
which are far removed in meaning and are themselves better 
combined with Goth. agis ‘fear’, Gr. dyos ‘ pain, distress.’ OE 
a-glac, @-glac, -gléc (not agldc as given in Fick III, 9) ‘ misery, 
torment’, d-, &-gléca ‘wretch, monster; warrior, hero’ are 
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unrelated. They are formed with the negative prefix d-, &- 
from ge-lac ‘commotion (of sea, storms, battle) ; crowd’, ldc 
‘joyous activity, sport, game; contest, battle? Hence @&-glac 
means ‘ unhappiness, Ungliick’, just as @-hiw means ‘ want of 
color, paleness ’, @-wéne ‘hopeless.’ But in the meaning ‘ war- 
rior, hero’, the prefix has its more common perfective or 
intensive force. 

18.04. Goth. astap acc. sing., translating dopddeav, ‘ stead- 
fastness, stability; certainty,’ Germ. stem *a-stadi- or -stada- : 
OE stede ‘a standing (still), stability, stapol ‘ foundation; 
stability, security,’ d-standan ‘stand up; stand firm, persist, 
endure,’ Skt. sthiti-h ‘das Stehen, Fortbestehen, Bestandigkeit,’ 
sthita-h ‘stehend, Stand haltend; feststehend, geltend.? This 
word would long ago have been recognized if it had not been 
for the unfounded prejudice against assuming a prefixed vowel. 

18.05. OHG azzasi, azasi ‘ Gerat, instrumentum, suppellex, 
utensilia,’ isarn-azzasi ‘ferramentum,’ scrib-azzusi ‘ cautio, 
Schuldverschreibung,’ Germ. ‘*atasya-, perhaps pre-Germ. 
*o-dasyo- : Norw. dial. tasa ‘ auffasern,’ LG tasen ‘ pfliicken, 
rupfen,’ NHG zasel, zaser ‘ Faser,, OHG zascén ‘ rapere,’ Skt. 
dasyati ‘nimmt ab, mangelt,’ abhi-dasati ‘ feindet an, befehdet ’: 
dati ‘schneidet ab, trennt, teilt’: délam ‘Teil, ddlayati 
‘ spaltet,’ Lat. doldre ‘chip with an ax, hew; fashion, contrive,’ 
dolabra ‘mattock, pickax,’ Gr. daisados ‘cunningly wrought,’ 
daiddAAw ‘work cunningly, deck or inlay with curious arts’ : 
ON, OE tol tool.’ 

18.06. Goth. atps, OHG eid ‘oath,’ etc... OHG eidum, OE 
dpum ‘son-in-law, brother-in-law,’ Ir. oeth ‘oath,’ IE *o-yt- 
‘bind together’ : Skt. ydtati ‘ ordnet, verbindet; schliesst sich 
zusammen, verbindet sich.’ 

18.07. OE apol-ware (land-dweller) ‘citizens, OHG adal 
‘edles Geschlecht, Adel, edili ‘ edel,’ etc.; wodal ‘ Erbgut,’ OE 
6-, é-pel ‘country, native land,’ Goth. haim-6pli ‘ homeland,’ 
pre-Germ. 0-, 0-tlio-, -tolo-, -telio-, designating the native land 
and freeborn people : Ir. talam ‘Erde,’ Arm. t‘at ‘ Gegend, 
Distrikt,? Skt. talam ‘ Fliche, Ebene; Handflache, Fusssohle,’ 
Lett. tilindt, telindt ‘flach ausbreiten, OPruss. talus ‘ Fuss- 
boden,’ OBulg. tilo ‘ Boden,’ Lat. tellus, etc. (cf. Walde s. v.). 

18.08. OE adela ‘ putrid mud, filth,’ NE dial. addle ‘ liquid 
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filth, putrid urine or mire, the drainage from a dunghill; the 
dry lees of wine,’ addle ‘make corrupt or putrid, as an egg; 
become addled,’ MLG adel ‘ zusammengeflossene garstige Feuch- 
tigkeit, Jauche, Mistjauche,’ MDu. adel ‘mire, slime, mud; a 
swelling or fester, esp. on hand or foot,’ Swed. dial. adel ‘ urine 
from cattle,’ Germ. *adala-n- (not *adela as given in Fick III, 
10, as this would have become *adila and caused umlaut), pre- 
Germ. *o- or a-dholo- ‘ drainage, seepage,’ : OE dylsta ‘ matter, 
pus,’ dylstiht ‘ festering, mucous,’ Gr. @daords ‘ crushed, bruised,’ 
6Adw ‘crush, bruise,’ base *dhel- ‘ press down; sink, drain off,’ 
also in MLG dalen ‘niederfallen, sinken,’ Swed. dala ‘ sink,’ 
Lett. di’lt ‘ sich abnutzen, abschleifen,’ de’ldét ‘ abnutzen, tilgen, 
vernichten,’ Gr. SinBeirar, abeABalew* Sinfeiv, OPruss. 
dalptan ‘ Durchschlag,’ Swed. dial. dalpa ‘ overturn, turn over,’ 
etc. Cf. No. 6.10. 

18.09. OHG amaro ‘ Ammer,’ OE amore, NE yellow-hammer, 
Germ. *amazan- : OHG amsla ‘die Schwarzdrossel, merula,’ 
OE dsle ‘blackbird,’ Germ. *amslén-, pre-Germ. *o-moson-, 
o-mslon- : Lat. merula ‘ blackbird ; the sea-carp,’ *meseld, named 
from its color : Skt. mdsi-h ‘Schwarze, OHG mdsa, MHG 
mdse ‘ Wundmal, Narbe; entstellender Flecken, Makel,’ mdsec 
‘ fleckig,” OK maser ‘ gnarl,” OHG masar ‘ gnarl, measles.’ 

18.10. OE adesa ‘ adz,’ perhaps for older *adehsa, pre-Germ. 
*o-tékson- : Lith. taszyti ‘ behauen,’ OBulg. tesati ‘ hauen,’ Skt. 
taksatt ‘verfertigt mit Kunst, zimmert, behaut, schneidet, 
schnitzt,’ taksan- ‘ Holzarbeiter, Zimmermann,’ Gr. réxrwy ‘ any 
worker in wood, carpenter, joiner; craftsman; sculptor, ON 
pexla ‘ Queraxt,’? OHG dehsala ‘ Axt, Hacke,’ OBulg. tesla ‘ Axt, 
Beil’ (cf. Fick III, 177 f.). 


19. For prefixed e- in Germanic, compare the following. 


19.01. ON jodurr, jadarr ‘Rand, Oberkante eines Zauns,’ 
NIcel. ‘edge, selvedge; border (of forest),? OE eodor, eder 
‘enclosure, fence, hedge; court, dwelling; region, zone; king, 
prince,’ OS edor, eder ‘ hedge, enclosed land,’ OHG etar, MHG 
eter ‘Saum, Rand; Umziunung, geflochtener Zaun ; Ortsmark,’ 
Germ. *edura-, edara-, pre-Germ. *e-t°ro-, e-toro- : Skt. tirdati, 
tératt ‘ setzt iiber, gelangt hiniiber,’ tiram ‘ Ufer, Gestade,’ Gr. 
tépOpov ‘ end, extremity ; end of sail-yard; summit; crisis, death,’ 
téppa ‘end, boundary, limit; highest power, supremacy,’ Lat. 
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termen, terminus ‘ boundary-line, boundary, limit; end, term,’ 
ON promr ‘hrim, edge,’ OHG dremil ‘ Balken, Riegel,” MHG 
drum ‘ Endstiick, Ende; Stiick, Splitter” MLG drom, drum 
‘Trumm; Endstiick, Saum, der letzte Teil des Aufzugs,’ NE 
thrum ‘ selvedge.’ 

19.02. ON jotunn ‘ giant,’ OE eoten ‘ giant,’ Germ. *etuna-, 
early LG eteninne ‘ witch,’ pre-Germ. *e-dune- : ON tj6n ‘ loss, 
damage,’ tina ‘lose; destroy, put to death, OE téona ‘ injury, 
suffering ; injustice, wrong; insult, contumely; quarrel,’ tienan 
‘annoy, irritate ; revile, calumniate,’ OF ris. tiona, tiwna ‘ injure,’ 
OS tiono ‘ wrong, injustice, hostility, gi-tiwnean ‘do injustice 
to one,’ Skt. dundte ‘ plagt, beunruhigt; brennt,’ diind-h ‘ ge- 
brannt, beunruhigt, geplagt,’ Gr. 6-divn ‘pain, distress’ (No. 
10.02). For the meaning, compare Skt. disdyati ‘ verdirbt, 
versehrt,’ dus- ‘ schlecht,’ ducchinda ‘ Unheil, Hexenspuk, Hexe,’ 
from dus- and gundam ‘ Gliick, Heil’; Skt. raksah ‘ Beschadiger ; 
nachtlicher Unhold.’ 


20. Prefixed é- in Germanic does not admit of a doubt. 


20.01. MHG 4@-ber, x-ber, No. 16.01. OHG G-bulgi ‘ zornig, 
neidisch; Zorn, Neid, OK &-bylgan ‘make angry,’ d-belgan 
‘anger, offend,’ OS a-bolgan ‘ angry.’ OHG ddara ‘ Ader,’ No. 
9.09. MHG d-kambe ‘Abfall beim Flachsschwingen,’ OE 
é-cambe, d-cumba ‘oakum. MHG 4d-késen ‘sinnlos reden, 
schwatzen’ (as this is a loanword, the prefix d- was still pro- 
ductive). MUHG 4a-kraft ‘ Kraftlosigkeit, Ohnmacht,’ d-kreftic 
‘kraftlos,’ a plain case of the negative use of the prefix. MHG 
d-kust ‘ tiickisch; fem. subst. Schlechtigkeit, Tiicke,’ the nega- 
tive of kust, OHG kust, chust ‘ Wahl, Erprobtheit, Echtheit, 
Beschaffenheit,’ Goth. kustus ‘ proof,’ kiusan ‘ choose” MHG 
d-getroc ‘ teuflisches Blendwerk ’ : getroc ‘ Betrug.’ MHG 4-gez 
‘ Vergessenheit,’ -gezzel ‘ vergesslich,’ -gezzele ‘ Vergesslichkeit,’ 
ete. MHG d-maht ‘Mangel an Kraft, Ohnmacht,’ -mehtec 
‘schwach, ohnmichtig”? MHG d-mdat ‘das zweite Mahen, 
Ohmet,’ OE d-maéwan ‘mow down,’ OHG uo-mat ‘ after- 
mowing.” OHG 4-leiba, MHG -leibe ‘Uberbleibsel.” MHG 
d-laster ‘Schmahung; Siinde, Laster.” OHG d-meiza, MHG 
-meize ‘ Ameise,’ d-meizen ‘ jucken,’ OE &-mette ‘ ant,’ *é-maitan 
“bite at, nibble’ (cf. Weigand s. v. Ameise). OHG a-mund, 
MHG a-munt ‘nicht unter Tutel, vollig frei’? MHG d-name 
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‘Spitznamen.” MHG d-sanc ‘ Versengung.’ MHG 4-schaffen 
‘misgestaltet.? MHG 4d-setze ‘ keinen Sitz habend; nicht besetzt, 
leer.” MHG G-schric ‘Seitensprung, Versiindigung. MHG 
d-schrot ‘ abgeschnittenes Stiick.? MHG G-sleific ‘ abgeniitzt.’ 
MHG 4-smac ‘ schlechter Geruch oder Geschmack,’ -smec ‘ was 
den Geschmack verloren hat.’ MHG 4@-sprache ‘ wahnwitzige 
Rede, Unterredung mit einem Unsichtbaren,’ -sprachen ‘ toricht, 
wahnwitzig sprechen.”? MHG d-stiwre ‘ ohne Leitung, unbesetzt,’ 
-stiuren ‘der Leitung berauben.’ MHG d-sunder ‘ abgesondert 
lebend,’ NE asunder, OE a-sundrian, -syndran ‘ separate. OHG 
d-sweiph, -sweifa ‘ quisquiliae,’ OE d-swapan ‘sweep away.’ 
OHG d-swih, MHG -swich, -swich ‘scandalum, fraus, OHG 
d-swihhani ‘scandalum,’ -swihhdn ‘scandalizare, OE @&-swic 
‘scandalum, offense; sedition; deceit, seduction; crime,’ -swica 
‘offender; deceiver; traitor, -swicce ‘apostate, rebellious,’ 
-swician ‘scandalizare, become an offense; betray; become an 
apostate.’ d-swican ‘desert, betray,’ -swician ‘ offend. OHG 
d-swing, MHG -swinc ‘ was beim Schwingen (des Getreides oder 
Flachses) wegfliegt, Abfall.? OHG 4@-teili, -teilig, MHG -tedlec 
‘von der Teilnahme ausgeschlossen,’ OHG -teilo ‘ Nichtteil- 
nehmer,’ -teil ‘ Unteilhaftigkeit, OE d-délan ‘ separate, part.’ 
MHG 4-tiieme ‘ungewohnlich, unziemlich; schwach, OE 
d-déman ‘ deprive of; try, afflict’ : déman ‘ judge, decree; con- 
demn, doom; consider, deem,’ MHG tuom ‘Macht, Wiirde, 
Stand” MHG dG-wegec ‘vom Wege abgekommen, verirtt,’ 
-wicke ‘Umweg, OHG -wikki, -wiggi ‘avium, devium, un- 
wegsame Gegend,’ -wekkon, -wickedn, -wiccdn, -wiggdn ‘ deviare, 
exorbitare,’ OE d-weg ‘away’ (also on-weg, from which it could 
not come), d-wegan ‘carry away, carry off, -wecgan ‘move 
away. OHG d-wikki, -wekke ‘bose, schlecht, ME wikke, 
wikked, wicked, NE wicked, perhaps related to MHG d-wichen 
‘abweichen,’ weich ‘weich, schwach, furchtsam, feige. OHG 
d-wahst ‘ Unkraut.? MHG 4-wis, -wise ‘ Unart, mania, MLG 
G-wise (and af-wise) ‘falsche, irrige Weise, Torheit, Narrheit,’ 
-wisich ‘ gegen die richtige Tonweise; toricht, unsinnig,’ -wisen 
‘Torheit treiben, MHG d-wisec ‘unsinnig’ (apparently two 
different words, MHG wise ‘ Weise’ and wise ‘ weise’). MHG 
G-witze (and ab-witze) ‘Unverstand, Wahnsinn,’ MLG 4d-witte 
‘Dummheit, OHG d-wizilés ‘losgelassen im Unsinn,’ -wizzdd 
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‘delirium,’ -wizzdn, MHG -witzen ‘von Sinnen sein, delirare.’ 
MHG 4-werc, -wirch, -wiirke, OHG d-wurthhi ‘ stuppa, Werg.’ 

20.02. Besides the OE words included in the above, a large 
number occurs which may be set down as having the prefix é-. 
Many of these have a negative or pejorative sense. Under the 
stress the prefix appears regularly as @-; when unstressed as d-. 
In the latter case only could there be any doubt as to the origin, 
and not even here if the stressed @- occurs in closely related 
words or if the meaning of the word excludes the derivation of 
d- from Germ. uz-. Many other words not here included may 
properly belong in the list. For, as in Lat. é-, the prefix may 
be simply intensive or serve to give a verb a perfective meaning, 
thus falling together with the use of Germ. uz-. The Norse 
must originally have had this prefix and probably retained it in 
words which can no longer be definitely recognized. For here é- 
would coincide with an-. However, a few cases may be regarded 
as having é- where the meaning of the compound could not be 
accounted for with an assumed prefix an-. 

OE @-, d-bere ‘ notorious,’ d-barian ‘ disclose, make public’ : 
ber ‘bare. OE @-bléce ‘pale’: blac ‘bright, white; pale,’ 
NHG Obleich, OE 4G-blican ‘shine forth, appear, be bright,’ 
d-blacian ‘become pale,’ -blécan ‘make pale, whiten, bleach.’ 
OE @-, d-celma, Mere. é-cilma ‘ chilblain,’ d-calan ‘ become cold.’ 
OE é&-cyrf ‘clippings,’ d-ceorfan ‘ cut off, cut down’ : ceorfan 
‘cut, carve.” OE @-cnésle ‘degenerate, not noble’: cnésl 
‘progeny, family.” OE @-fielle, -felle ‘peeled’: fell ‘skin.’ 
OE &-fyrmpa ‘ sweepings, rubbish’ (or-fierme ‘ untidy, squalid ; 
destitute; worthless’): fiermpb ‘cleansing, washing,’ feorm 
‘feeding, food; use, benefit, feormian ‘feed, support; benefit ; 
clean, polish.” OE @-gift ‘repayment,’ d-giefan ‘ restore, repay.’ 
OE @-gilde, -gylde ‘without compensation, unatoned for (of 
man killed),’ d-gieldan ‘ repay, requite’ : gield ‘ payment, com- 
pensation.’ OE @-gylt ‘trespass, offense,’ d-gyltan ‘be guilty, 
incur guilt’: gylt ‘guilt OE @&-gype ‘worthless, nugatory,’ 
primarily ‘hollow, empty’: Norw. gop ‘chasm, abyss,’ OE 
géopan (hiare) ‘swallow. OE @-hiw ‘want of color,’ -hiwe 
‘pallid’ : hiw ‘appearance; form; color,’ hiwian ‘ color, paint; 
shape, form.’ OE @-hliep ‘ violence, breach of peace’ (xt-hliep 
‘assault’), d-hléapan ‘leap up,’ OS a-hlépan ‘hinauflaufen 
(Icel. d-hlaup ‘onset, attack, assault’ is ambiguous). OE 
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&-léte ‘ divorced woman; desert place,’ d-létan ‘ send forth; let 
go, give up; let alone, leave, desert.” OE @-melle ‘insipid’ : 
milisc, mylsc ‘honeyed, sweet,’ Goth. milib ‘honey. OE 
&-menne, -men ‘depopulated, desert’: mann. OE &-mette, 


early é-mdte ‘leisure, want of occupation,’ -mettig ‘ at leisure, — 


free from (occupation) ; deprived of, without; empty’ : OLG 
méta, OHG muoza ‘opportunity, freedom, free time, leisure, 
Musse.’ OE &-méd ‘out of heart, dismayed’ (or-méd ‘ dis- 
couraged, despairing’): méd ‘mind, heart, courage. OH 
@-mynde ‘forgetfulness’ : gemynde ‘mindful.’ OE @&-note 
‘useless’: notu ‘use.? OE @-rist ‘ resurrection; origin; pedi- 
gree,’ d-risan ‘stand up, arise, originate,’ OS a-risan ‘sich 
erheben, auferstehen.? OE @-sceare, -scere ‘unshorn, with 
untrimmed hair, -scyrian (*skarjan) ‘separate; deprive, 
purify’ : scieran ‘shear, cut.? OE @-sceda ‘refuse’ : scddan 
‘divide, separate, scatter” OE &-smogu ‘slough, cast off skin 
(of snake)’: smigan ‘creep or penetrate gradually,’ smygel 
‘burrow,’ smocc ‘smock-frock, shift? OE &-sprynge ‘ spring 
(of water), fountain; origin,’ d-springan ‘spring up.’ OE 
&-swind ‘inert,’ d-swindan ‘languish away, become enervated.’ 
OE @-prot ‘disgust, weariness,’ -pryt ‘troublesome, tedious,’ 
d-prietan ‘weary, bore,’ etc. OE &-wéde ‘without clothes’ : 
wéd ‘dress, clothes.’ OE &-wéne ‘hopeless, uncertain, doubt- 
ful,’ Icel. d-véni ‘faint hope; hint’ : vénn ‘ hopeful, OE wén 
‘hope.’ OE &-wielm ‘ spring, fountain,’ d-weallan ‘ gush forth,’ 
OS a-wallan ‘herausstrémen.’ OE &-wyrp ‘ rejection; what is 
rejected,’ d-weorpan ‘ throw out, throw away, throw down; expel, 
degrade; reject, divorce,’ OS a-werpan ‘ wegwerfen, totwerfen.’ 
OE @-, d-wyrdla ‘injury, d-wierdan ‘injure; corrupt, deprave; 
destroy,’ -weorpan ‘perish, become worthless’: Goth. fra- 
wairpan ‘be corrupt,’ -wardjan ‘ corrupt.’ 

20.03. A good proportion of those with unstressed d- might 
also be added, tho here there is the possibility of an original uz-. 
The following may be suspected of having the prefix é-: OE 
a-féman ‘foam out, breathe out’; -faran ‘go out, depart’; 
-feallan ‘fall down; fall in battle; fall off, decline, decay’; 
-habban ‘ restrain’; -haccian ‘ pick out’; -midlod (un-midlod) 
‘unrestrained ’; -niman ‘take away, wegnehmen’; -rafian ‘ un- 
ravel, unwind’ (Icel. retfa ‘swaddle’); -rypan ‘strip off’; 
-seonod (unsinewed) ‘relaxed’; -swengan ‘shake off, cast off’ 
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(MHG d-swinc) ; -teran ‘tear away’; -piedan ‘ separate’ (ge- 
piedan ‘join, associate’) ; -webb (da- probably due to the w, also 
6-webb) * woof’; -wenian ‘ disaccustom, wean (child)’ : wenian 
‘accustom ’; -wéstan ‘lay waste, verwiisten ’; -wripan ‘ unbind.’ 


21. Examples for prefixed d- in Germanic are certain. 


21.01. OE 6-custa ‘armpit’? : No. 6.03. OE 6-fer ‘Ufer’ : 
No. 7.05. OE 6-gengel ‘bar, bolt’: Germ. *gangila- ‘ some- 
thing to hold with,’ perhaps pre-Germ. *zghonghelo-, with 
which compare *soghégh- in Gr. éxwxn ‘prop, hold,’ éxwxevw 
‘hold’? : oyedia ‘a cramp or holdfast’ : éyw ‘hold.’ OE 6-heald, 
-hielde ‘sloping, OHG 6-, ua-, uo-hald ‘proclivis, divexus, 
obliquus,’ wo-haldi ‘ praecipitium, crepido, abruptum,’ uwo-haldig 
‘clivosus’ : hald, OK heald ‘bent down.’ OE 6-lécan, -leccan, 
-liccan, -lehtan ‘ treat gently, soothe, please, flatter, propitiate,’ 
-leccung ‘soothing, flattery; favor; allurement’ : MLG laken 
‘abnehmen, minder werden,’ Jak ‘ schlaff, lose,” ON lakr, lakr 
‘indifferent, poor,’ Gr. Ayo ‘stay, abate; leave off, cease,’ 
Aayapds ‘ lax, slack, loose, pliant,’ etc. OE dst ‘ knot (in tree) ; 
knob,’ IE *6-zdo- : *o-zdo-, Goth. asts, No. 18.01. OE 6-webb, 
-wef ‘woot’ : webb ‘ web,’ wefan ‘ weave.’ OE 6-wisc ‘ border’: 
ON visk ‘ wisp (of hay) ; handful (of wool),? OHG wise ‘ Wisch.’ 
OS 6-bult Ess.Gl. ‘anger’? (OE @-bylgp, 6: € as in OHG 
uo-mad : d-mad): OS belgan ‘be angry,’ abolgan ‘ angered,’ 
probably has Germ. é- not uz-. OHG wobo ‘ colonus,’ MHG uop 
‘Landbau,’ pre-Germ. *6-bhwo-n-, with ablaut as in Lat. swper- 
bus : Skt. bhavayati ‘ bringt hervor, erzeugt, hegt, fordert, iibt 
aus,’ d-bhi-h ‘ help; helper,” OHG ba ‘ agriculture,’ bian, biwan 
‘bauen, bebauen.?” OHG woben ‘ iiben’ and all the Germ. words 
associated with it may be thus explained. Or it is possible that 
Lat. opus and its group are in part incorporated in the Germ. 
words. OHG wo-chalo, ua-chalo ‘bald’: chalo, kalo ‘bald.’ 
OHG wuo-chumil, -qumil, -chumilo, -quemilo, -chumiling ‘ race- 
mus, acinus,’ thought of as an addition or increase, compare Skt. 
d-gama-h ‘ Ankunft; Erwerb, Besitz’; wa-qghuemo ‘ posterus, 
Nachkomme,’ ua-ghumft ‘successio, Nachfolge,’ Skt. d-gati-h 
‘ Ankunft,’ d-gantu-h ‘Kommling, Fremdling, Gast” OHG 
uo-staft ‘Stiick Zeug oder Leder als Flicken, patch.’ This 
seems to be an old word, Germ. *stafta- ‘ packing,’ base *steb- 
‘press down, stamp, step.” OHG 6-wahst, -wast, ua-, wo-wahst 
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‘incrementum, stirps, primitiae, nutrimentum’ : wahst ‘Wachs- 
tum, Wuchs’: Icel. d-vértur ‘fruit, produce, growth,’ with 
prefix é- or an-, OE d-weaxan ‘ grow, up, arise,’ OS a-wahsan 
‘erwachsen, aufwachsen,’ with é- or uz-. OHG uo-zarnen, 
-zernen, -2irnen, -zurnen ‘spernere, aspernari’ : Goth. ga-tarnjan 
(tear away) ‘remove,’ in the expression at paimei gatarntp ist 
sunja ‘from whom the truth is removed (torn away),’ trans- 
lating dmeorepnuevov tis GAnbeias ‘(of men) destitute of the 
truth’ (Tim. VI, 5), properly ‘robbed of, deprived of, ga- 
taurnan ‘wear away, vanish away,’ Du. tornen ‘sich auftrennen,’ 
OE 4d-teran ‘tear away, remove,’ Skt. d-drndti ‘split, open.’ 
MHG wo-sedel ‘vectis,’ nd-sedel ‘ portentacula, postentacula,’ 
written nassedel, nossedel, with -ss- from -hs-, OHG *nah-sedal. 
This form, apparently took the place of wosedel, which must be 
an old word, pre-Germ. *é-setlo- ‘on-sit, branch, with which 
compare *d-2do- in Goth. asts ‘ Ast,’ OE dst ‘knot, knob,’ and 
*6-sedlo- in MHG uwo-sezzel ‘ Aufsatz.’ The prefix 0- is used 
in a considerable number of words denoting a growth or pro- 
tuberance as in several words above and in No. 6.26. 


Francis A. Woop. 


La Jouua, CALIFORNIA. 


WAS THE CAP: COLINE TRIAD ETRUSCAN OR 
ITALIC? 


[The Capitoline Triad was in the strictest sense an Etruscan inven- 
tion. There are traces in Roman religion, however, of an earlier 
association of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, which, while too rudimentary 
to be regarded as a “triad”, might have furnished the inspiration for 
the new cult of the Capitolium.] 


Since the discovery of the rich remains of Etruscan culture 
numerous elements of Roman civilization have been attributed 
to Etruscan influence. The Romans themselves recognized these 
gifted foreigners as their teachers in many fields, and modern 
scholars have sometimes outstripped them in finding Etruscan 
origins of Roman customs, institutions, and cults. In more 
recent years, with the discovery of extensive remains of an 
earlier Italic culture in Latium the tendency of belief has to 
some extent been reversed. The danger now is that in seeking 
for the Italic elements in the civilization of early Rome we may 
perhaps give too little attention to the real and valuable contri- 
butions of the Etruscans. This discussion of the beginnings of 
the Capitoline Triad attempts to be neither pro-Italic nor pro- 
Etruscan, but to present the available evidence for the existence 
in early Italic religion of a triad cult corresponding to the 
Capitoline Triad of later Rome. 

The Capitoline Triad, that is the cult of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva which occupied the chief place in the state religion of 
Rome, has ordinarily been regarded as an Etruscan invention. 
The deities themselves are all Italic, it is true, but the combina- 
tion of the three into an important political cult has been 
attributed to the Etruscan genius for organization. According 
to a well-known statement of Servius a Capitolium was the sine 
qua non of any city founded by the Etruscans.? Ancient tradi- 
tions ascribe the establishment of the Capitolium in Rome to the 
political ambitions of the Tarquins, and it has been assumed by 


1L. R. Taylor, in Local Cults of Etruria, has shown that the usual 
religious procedure of the Etruscans was to adopt and develop deities 
which they found already established in the Italic communities in 
which they settled. 
* Servius, ad Aen. I 422; cf. Vitruvius, I, 7. 
145 
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modern scholars that the triad cult was imported from Etruria, 
as were the artisans and artists who constructed the temple.’ 
The evidence afforded by the Calendar of Numa supports this 
assumption. Not only does the cult to the triad fail to appear 
in the list of early festivals, but two of the deities are apparently 
not native to the early state religion of Rome. Juno and Minerva 
are known to be of Italic origin, but at Rome they appear in no 
public festival, nor has either of them a flamen.* Whether 
Tarquin chose for his new Capitoline cult goddesses who by that 
time had been established in Roman religion, or whether Juno 
and Minerva made their first appearance in Rome as the com- 
panions of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, is a question on which 
there is no evidence. It has been suggested that both the god- 
desses of the triad were imported from the Etrusco-Italie town 
of Falerii, where both were important deities, Juno unquestion- 
ably from an early period.> The decidedly political character of 


8 Livy, I, 56. 

*The possession of a flamen places a deity unquestionably in the 
earliest stratum of the organized religion of Rome. The absence of a 
flamen, however, is a less certain indication that a cult is not native, 
as our knowledge of that priesthood is fragmentary. Of the gods repre- 
sented in the early calendar, Robigus, Liber, Neptune, Consus, Ops, 
Saturnus, and Fons are not known to have had flamines. While it is 
probable that a deity of sufficient importance to be included in a 
Capitolium would have been assigned a flamen, at least one god who 
held his ground in the later religion, Saturn, had none. See Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus der Romer, 2nd ed. (1912), p. 504, n. 4. 

5 Karly votive objects, dating at least from the VIth century B. C., 
were found in a “ stips votiva ” of Juno’s temple at Falerii, though the 
temple itself was of later date. Not. Scav., 1887, p. 102; L. R. Taylor, 
Local Cults of Etruria, pp. 72-73. 

Of Minerva no records are so early as those of her establishment in 
the Capitolium at Rome. The earliest actual evidence of her worship 
at Falerii is an inscription from Falerii Novi of which the terminus 
post quem is 241 B. C. (CIL., XI, 3081; L. R. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 74-75), 
but the belief that Minerva Capta of the Caelian was brought from 
Falerii at the time of its destruction in 241 B. C. suggests that her 
cult was an important one in that city from earlier times. She is 
mentioned by Varro, L.L. V. 74, as a Sabine goddess, but it is to be 
noted that Varro classes her as one of the novensides from Sabinum 
and not among the deities established in Rome at the time of the union 
of Latins and Sabines under Tatius. 

Any hypothesis which would date Minerva’s appearance in Rome 
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the Juno of Falerii would have made her an appropriate choice 
for the purposes of the Capitolium, while Minerva might have 
claimed the attention of the Tarquins by reason of her connec- 
tions with industry.°® 

In contradiction of this belief in the Etruscan origin of the 
triad we have an unequivocal statement of Varro (L. L. V. 158) 
that there was a Capitolium Vetus, an earlier cult to Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva on the Quirinal. The name in itself consti- 
tutes a claim that this cult was a predecessor of the later 
Capitolium, and its position on the Quirinal suggests that it 
belonged to the period when the Quirinal had not yet been 
joined with the other hills. The existence of this earlier Capito- 
lium rests, moreover, not only on the evidence from Varro. 
Martial (V, 22, 4) refers to the “anticum Jovem” on the Alta 
Semita, and mentions (VII, 73) a point on the Esquiline whence 
one may see “ hinc novum Jovem, inde veterem”.® That there 
was a Capitolium Vetus on the Quirinal, whatever its character, 
is beyond question. Beyond question also is the fact that it was 
considered by the Romans as the predecessor of the later 
Capitoline cult. This is shown not only by its name and by the 
references to it in Varro and Martial. A number of inscriptions 
have been brought forward by Mommsen,’ which prove that the 
two Capitolia were regarded as parallel, and both political in 
character. On both the Capitoline and Quirinal were found 
tablets set up by the people of Asia after the wars with Sulla, 
bearing inscriptions to Jupiter Capitolinus and the populus 
Romanus, benevolentiae beneficique. causa. In one case the in- 
scription found on the Quirinal was plainly a duplicate of that 


“earlier than the Etruscan period must, in any case, explain her absence 
from the early calendar. 

* Fell, Etruria and Rome, pp. 72-73. 

68 Varro alone, it is to be noted, defines the Capitolium Vetus as a 
triad of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, while Martial makes the distinc- 
tion only between the two Jupiters. 

A further reference to the vetus capitolium in Valerius Maximus, IV, 
4, 11 seems to me inconclusive. The context fails to show whether the 
term involves forma] distinction between an old and a new Capitolium, 
or whether the words “veteris Capitolii humilia tecta” are merely 
a reference to the frugality and simplicity of the early days. 

7™CIL., I?, pp. 532-4, 
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from the Capitoline, in the other cases they were of similar 
types but not identical in phraseology. 

It is impossible to believe that so important a cult as that of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, if it had existed at the time the 
calendar was formulated, would have been totally ignored. An 
interpretation of the Capitolium Vetus has only to explain, 
therefore, why the Romans considered it the predecessor of the 
later Capitoline cult. In explanation of its character the only 
positive hypothesis which has been offered is that of Wissowa,° 
who could account for the Romans’ association of the two as 
“Capitolium ” and “Capitolium Vetus” on the ground that 
the latter was a political triad, but composed of three native 
Roman deities, Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus. The hypothesis 
is attractive, and offers besides an interesting explanation of 
hints recurrent in literature of some relationship of Jupiter 
with Mars and Quirinus. Its credibility depends, however, upon 
a question which is not yet settled, namely, whether a triad cult 
was native to Italic religion or was a Greco-Etruscan invention. 
I shall attempt to cite what evidence there is in Roman religion 
and literature for the existence of this native triad. 

The character of the deities in itself lends plausibility to the 
hypothesis and to some extent associates these three. In the list 
of gods in the early calendar Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus hold 
a somewhat unique position, as being farther dissociated than 
the rest from their immediate functions,’® and therefore farther 
advanced in their development from animistic daemones or 
forces of nature to individualized deities. These three at least 
were well on the way to becoming Gods in the later sense of the 
word at the time when the calendar was formulated. Jupiter 
was still the sky, worshipped at the Vinalia as the bringer of 
good weather for the vines, but he was also a god who watched 
over the relations between men and between peoples, who guarded 
oaths and fair dealing.11 Mars was so far dissociated from his 


® Its consideration as such would be sufficient to account for Varro’s 
assumption that it was identical with the later Capitolium. 

® Religion und Kultus der Rémer, 2nd ed. (1912), p. 41; ef. p. 23, n. 2. 

1°TIn contrast with Ceres, Vesta, Janus, Saturnus, Consus, Robigus 
and many others, down to Pomona of the orchards. 

11 These aspects are evident in Jupiter Feretrius, Jupiter Latiaris, 
Jupiter of the fetiales; Paul. Fest., 81, L; Livy, I, 24, 7. 
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functional origin that it is still a matter of dispute whether his 
function as evidenced in the calendar was agricultural or 
military.** Quirinus also can be associated definitely with no 
specific function. While it is to be presumed that he, like other 
Italic deities, was originally worshipped only as a force of nature 
to be propitiated, there is no well-founded hypothesis as to 
what his animistic origin was. This obscurity of his function is 
significant in the case of Quirinus, in the face of clear evidence 
that he occupied a position of importance in the early state 
religion.*® 

As positive evidence for the association in early religion of 
Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, several references in literature 
mention a special distinction accorded to the flamines of these 
three gods. In the ritual order of precedence ** the Flamines 
Dialis, Martialis, and Quirinalis are set apart from the others, 
preceded by the Rex Sacrorum, succeeded by the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, while the other twelve flamines were lower in rank than the 
Pontifex Maximus. Festus, it is true, lists separately each 
priest’s claim to his position: “ Rex, quia potentissimus. Dia- 
lis, quia universi mundi sacerdos, qui appellatur Dium. Mar- 
tialis, quod Mars conditoris urbis parens. Quirinalis, socio 
imperii Romani Curibus ascito Quirino. Pontifex maximus, 
quod iudex atque arbiter habetur rerum divinarum humana- 
rumque.” Festus himself shows no consciousness of any special 
relationship, but their position apart from the other flamines and 
between the Rex and the Pontifex Maximus cannot be accidental. 

The same ritual order is occasionally preserved in prayers. In 
the rite of the devotio1® the first deity addressed is Janus,*® 


12 Wissowa upholds the theory of his military origin, Warde Fowler’s 
Roman Festivals and Bailey’s edition of the Fasti, Book III set forth his 
agricultural functions. 

18 The place assigned to his flamen among the three flamines maiores 
(see below) is sufficient evidence of his one-time importance. 

14 Festus, 198, L. 

15 Livy, VIII, 9, 6. 

16 Cicero, De Nat. Deor., II, 67 gives as the usual order of deities to 
be addressed Janus first and Vesta last; cf. Ovid, Fasti, I, 171; Macro- 
bius, Sat., I, 9, 4; I, 16, 25. The Romans’ own explanation of this 
order was Janus’s character as god of beginnings. Since he was given’ 
his position as first to be addressed undoubtedly before his develop- 
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whose priest was the Rex Sacrorum,’’ and his name is followed 
by those of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus. At the rustic Ambar- 
valia, before the prayer to Mars, there were preliminary offerings 
to Janus and Jupiter.** This same order of precedence appears 
as late as the second and third centuries of the Empire in the list 
of piacula offered by the Fratres Arvales.1® The gods named are 
Janus, Jupiter, Mars, the Juno of Dea Dia, and several classes 
of deities which vary in different lists. Here, as in the prayers 
of the old Ambarvalia, Quirinus is omitted altogether. These 
scattered records of ritual procedure seem to show merely the 
order of priority of the deities and in no instance indicate any 
special significance in the grouping of Jupiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus.”° Quirinus’s failure to appear parallels his decline in 
importance in Roman religion, and we may perhaps guess that 
with his decline his name dropped out of lists where it originally 
occurred. The prayers as they are preserved, however, are 
largely negative in their evidence concerning a triad, and prove 
only that, whatever their position in earlier times, there survived 
no consciousness of a special bond uniting Jupiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus. 

The place of distinction assigned to the flamines of the three 
is much more significant, and recurs frequently throughout 
Roman literature. Gaius (I, 112) and Festus (epit., 137) con- 
trast the three flamines maiores who were patricians with the 
others, the minores, who might be plebeians. Sometimes the 
three are mentioned as the “ flamines” par excellence, while 
others are named specifically when they are named at all.” 


ment into a god of beginnings, there may be also an historical reason 
for his precedence. The fact that his priest is the Rex Sacrorum seems 
to me significant. 

17 Ovid, Fasti, I, 318; Varro, L.L., VI, 12; Paul. Fest., p. 9. 

18 Cato, De Re Rustica, 141. 

1° Henzen, Acta Arvalium for 183 A, D. (Feb. 8 and May 13) and 224 
A. D. (Nov. 7). 

2° The prayer of the fetials, indeed, changes the order to “ Jupiter et 
tu Jane Quirine, diique omnes.” .. . (Livy, I, 32, 10.) 

*1 Unfortunately little is known of the flamines minores by the time 
of the late Republic. It has been suggested that only the major flamen- 
ships were filled regularly, though the names of others survived to be 
recorded by Festus. Servius, however, (ad Georg. I, 21) mentions a 
fiamen as performing the rite to Ceres and Tellus, presumably the 
Flamen Cereris. 
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Cicero’s mention (de Domo, 38) of the “ flamines ” as patricians 
must refer only to the matores. Livy (I, 21) mentions the 
“flamines” as participants in the rite to Fides in a context 
where clearly only the priests of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus are 
included.** Servius speaks of these three flamines as if he knew 
of no others, comparing the free life of the priests of Mars and 
Quirinus with the fettered existence of the Flamen Dialis.?% 
St. Augustine believed that only three Roman gods, Jupiter, 
Mars, and Quirinus, were accorded the honor of this priesthood.** 
From many sources it is clear that the flamines of Jupiter, Mars, 
and Quirinus formed a group of senior priests who managed to 
hold a lasting place in the Roman hierarchy, while the lesser 
flamines practically disappeared, surviving in some cases in 
name only or as a group to be distinguished from the mawores. 
The continued survival of the Flamen Quirinalis long after 
his duties had so far declined that he was given other offices to 
perform *° is a proof that Quirinus’s importance in earlier times 
was comparable to that of Jupiter and Mars. It can hardly be 
taken, however, as a significant proof of an association of the 
three into a triad in the later sense of the word. 

More significant evidence in proof of a triad would be the 
association of the three priests in the performance of religious 
rites. Of this there is one instance in Roman religion, in the 
early rite to Fides, which Livy dates from the time of Numa.”® 
The flamines, by context clearly those of Jupiter, Mars and 
Quirinus, their right hands bound to the fingerprints as a symbol 
that faith (dextra fidesque) is inviolable, drive to the shrine of 
Fides on the Capitoline and perform the sacrifice there. The 
association in a common rite is unquestionably significant, 
although less important as evidence because the cult is that of 
another deity than those served by the priests.?7 


22 Gellius, XV, 27, 1, describes the inauguration in the Calata Comitia 
of the Rex Sacrorum and the flamines; the association with the Rex 
suggests that the maiores are meant, though this of course is not certain. 

Aen. VIII, 552. 

*4 de Civit. Dei, II, 15. 

*° Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 324. 

*Tivy, I, 

*" It is tempting to speculate that Fides may be an offshoot of Jupiter 
in his political character, and (with Wissowa, op. cit., 53-54 and Frazer, 
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I am inclined to discount as evidence the reference of 
Servius ** to Salii dedicated to Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, 
since we know of no early cult to Jupiter in which Salii parti- 
cipated. But Servius’s error, if it is permissible to assume that 
it is an error, shows the survival of the same special status 
accorded to these three deities as is evidenced in the distinctions 
of the flamines maiores. 

A single instance has been cited of the association of Jupiter, 
Mars, and Quirinus in the rite of the fetiales.2® In making two 
treaties with the Carthaginians the Romans swore in the first 
instance by Jupiter Lapis, according to an ancient custom, and 
in the second by Mars and Quirinus. The context implies, how- 
ever, that the oath by Mars and Quirinus was unusual rather 
than part of the customary procedure, and that Jupiter was 
mentioned in this second oath is only an assumption from other 
passages describing the making of treaties. Polybius continues 
by quoting only the oath by Jupiter Lapis, and leaves us to 
assume that those by Mars and Quirinus were made separately. 
No other references to the right of the fetials include the three 
deities. Livy (1, 24, 7) mentions Jupiter only; in I, 32, 10 he 
prescribes the prayer, “ Jupiter, et tu Jane Quirine,” continuing 
with “ dii caelestes omnes.” In IX, 1, 7 he refers vaguely to 
the “ dis arbitris foederis,” while Dionysius (II, 72, 6) mentions 
Jupiter and rovs dAXovs Jeovs. The deities included with Jupiter 
vary with the occasion, and the whole rite seems to belong to 
Jupiter Feretrius, in whose temple were kept the sceptre and the 
lapis silex used in the rite.*° 

Of more importance as evidence for an embryonic triad is 
the offering of spolia to the three gods. There were three grades 


Ovid’s Fasti, Vol. IV, p. 165) to find significance in the association of 
Fides with the Jupiter on the Capitoline, Dius Fidius of the Quirinal 
with the Jupiter of the Capitolium Vetus, and Fisus Sancus at Iguvium 
with Trebus Jovius and Tefer Jovius in the rite to Jupiter, Mars, and 
Vofionus (Iguvine Tables I and VI). If this interpretation were ac- 
cepted we should have in the rite to Fides a significant association of 
the priests of the three deities in the performance of the cult of one 
of the three. 

28 ad Aen. VIII, 663. 

*° Polybius, III, 25, 6, cited by Wissowa, op. cit., p. 23, n. 2. 

20 Paul. Fest., 81. 
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of spolia,™ the opima offered to Jupiter, the secunda to Mars, the 
tertia to Quirinus. Festus ** records several details which are 
significant. The spolia opima are offered to Jupiter Feretrius 
with the sacrifice of a bull; the secunda are dedicated to Mars 
at his altar in the Campus with his peculiar victims, the 
suovetaurilia; the tertia are offered to Janus Quirinus with the 
sacrifice of a young ram.** In view of other references which 
mention Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus as the gods to whom 
spolia are given, it is reasonable to assume that Quirinus and not 
Janus is the important factor in the doubled name. 

Here we find an association which shows a real relationship in 
function; the three are worshipped under the same aspect, as 
appropriate recipients of the spolia, and are arranged in order 
of their importance. It is to be noted, however, that even in 
this case they are not worshipped in the same place nor in a 
common rite. Each receives his own peculiar victim at his own 
centre of worship, and presumably at the hands of his own 
priest. They are not a triad in the sense of three deities com- 
bined in one cult, but this triple offering shows that there were 
in early Roman religion the beginnings of a triad, which even 
without the aid of foreign influence might in time have developed 
into such a cult. 

The Iguvine Tables, the best source of evidence concerning 
early Italic religion outside of Rome, have supplementary evi- 
dence to offer. At the Italic town of Iguvium there is record 
of an early festival in which three deities are addressed by a 
common title and associated in a common rite.** In the lustra- 


$1 Servius, ad Aen. VI, 860; Plutarch, Marcellus, 8. 

82 Festus, 204. 

88 It is to be noted, however, that the ram is the victim usually offered 
to Janus, while Quirinus’s victim is unknown. The same combination, 
“Janus Quirinus,” occurs in the prayer of the fetials quoted by Livy, 
I, 32, 10. Macrobius (Sat., I, 9, 15) names Quirinus as one of the 
titles of Janus, explaining it by the fact that Janus is “ bellorum 
potens ” and called Quirinus from the Sabine word for spear. Quirinus 
was in the Augustan age the established title of the Janus of the 
Argiletum whose doors were closed in time of peace (Hor., Odes, IV, 15, 
9; Mon. Ancyr., 2, 42; Suet., Awg., 22), and Livy’s use of the double 
name may be a contamination from the Augustan Janus Quirinus. 

*‘Tguvine Tables Ia and Via and b; Buck, Oscan and Umbrian 
Grammar, pp. 262-277. 
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tion of the arz (Ocris Fisius) Jupiter, Mars, and Vofionus are 
worshipped under the title of Grabovius. In a ritual procession 
around the arz, sacrifices of three oxen are offered to Jupiter 
“ante portam Trebulanam,” to Mars “ ante portam Tesenacam,” 
to Vofionus “ante portam Veiam”. Following the offering 
outside each gate a sacrifice is made “ post portam ” to another 
deity, three pregnant sows to Trebus Jovius, three sucking pigs 
to Fisus Sancius, three lambs to Tefrus Jovius. At the com- 
pletion of the six offerings three young oxen are offered at 
different places** to Mars Hodius (ad aedem Joviam) and 
Hontus Cerrius (ad aedem Coredit). 

This festival shows a farther development of a triad than any 
at Rome. The three deities are not only worshipped in the same 
rite and by the same ministrants, but they receive the same 
sacrifice and are addressed with the same prayers. The purpose 
of the Iguvine cult, while it is termed the “lustration” of the 
arz, is apparently not wholly purificatory. While the offering 
is called a ptaculum, only a part of the prayer is devoted to the 
expiation of unwitting errors and omissions.*® The address to 
each god begins and ends with a general entreaty for protection 
and favor (“favens sis, propitius sis”) for the arz, the state 
and its name, for the rulers, rites, men, flocks, and crops 
(“salvam servato arcem”...). The rite seems to have ac- 
quired a political aspect in form and in purpose, and so far as 
its character is concerned might have occupied in Iguvine reli- 
gion much the same position as that held by the later Capitoline 
cult in Rome. It falls short of being a triad cult chiefly by the 
absence of any common shrine to Jupiter, Mars, and Vofionus.*" 


5 VI b, 43 and 45; I b, 1 and 4. 

86 27-32. 

*7 While the eight sacrifices included in the lustration might seem to 
indicate a general invocation to the gods of the state rather than the 
performance of a triad cult, it is interesting to note that all the deities 
included seem to be interrelated in name. Of the three worshipped in- 
side the gates two are connected with Jupiter by the title Jovius, the 
third is parallel to Dius Fidius, an offshoot of Jupiter in Roman 
religion. Of the two worshipped at the end of the procession one is 
clearly a special aspect of Mars, while Hontus Cerrius (Serfi) bears 
the title which is attached to Mars in the rite of the lustration of 
the people (Table VI b, 58, 61; VII a, 6, passim). 
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The evidence from the Iguvine Tables thus shows that there 
were in Iguvium as in Rome the beginnings of a triple cult, 
which had advanced farther there than in Rome toward a 
“triad ” in the later sense of the word. There are evident in 
Iguvine religion several features of a triad cult which were not 
present in any Roman rite: the association of three deities in a 
common rite under a common title, the performance of a sacri- 
fice to the three by the same priests, with the use of the same 
victims and prayers. In the religion of both places, however, 
the triad seems to have remained in a somewhat embryonic 
stage. While it might have developed independently into a cult 
similar to that introduced by the Etruscans, its potentialities 
were obscured if not lost altogether in the flood of new influences 
from Etruria. It may be that the idea of a triad, still in a 
rudimentary stage in Roman religion, was taken up, as were 
Italic deities and rites elsewhere, by the Etruscans, who formu- 
lated and organized it into the state cult of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. The combination of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus into 
a triad cult, which was undoubtedly in process before the com- 
ing of the Etruscans, was yet so slightly impressed upon Roman 
religious organization at the time of its displacement by the 
Etruscan triad of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva that the Romans 
of later times, with all their conservatism in matters of religion, 
were not conscious of its existence. 

The evidence from early Italic religion in support of Wissowa’s 
explanation of the Capitolium Vetus is largely negative, and we 
are still left with only hypothesis to solve the contradictions of 
the sources. The belief that it was a pre-Etruscan triad cult is 
not indispensable to an explanation of the name of “ Capitolium 
Vetus ”. The acquisition of a decidedly political character by a 
Jupiter of the Quirinal would be sufficient to account for its 
position as parallel to the later Capitolium. If this Jupiter of 
the Quirinal had been regarded, further, as the most important 
among the community’s three chief deities, possibly even as- 
sociated with the other two in some rite like the lustration of 
the arz at Iguvium, there would be an added reason for the 
survival of a special relationship between the “ antiquum” and 
“novum Jovem”. The only hypothesis which rests on actual 
evidence is that the Capitolium Vetus was an old cult to Jupiter, 
the chief protector of the Quirinal settlement, the preeminent 
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deity among the three to whom that community gave first place 
in its religion. The Capitoline Triad of later Rome must be 
regarded in the strictest sense, therefore, as an Etruscan inven- 
tion, but there were present in earlier Roman religion sufficient 
elements of such a combination to have furnished the inspiration 


for the new cult. 
Inez Scott RYBERG. 


Vassan CoLLean. 


THE DATE OF MANILIUS. 


[A review of the passages quoted by Schanz, taken in connection with 
declarations in the latest poems of Ovid, seems to fix the date of 
Manilius during the last years of Augustus. It is also shown that 
the characters produced under some of the constellations are Augustan. 
It is also held that it would be unethical to present under Tiberius 
so much material apparently referring to the time of Augustus.] 


I. 


Schanz considers the problem of the date of Manilius, and 
quotes from the Astronomica seven passages” bearing on the 
question. On the basis of a reference to the trophies of Pompey 
he decides for a date later than 22 a.pD., when the theater of 
Pompey was restored by Tiberius. However, as there is other 
material pertinent to the discussion, it seems not inappropriate 
to present another solution of the problem. In doing this we 
do not have in mind merely the solution, but rather the im- 
portance of the date in the discussion of the poems of the Ver- 
giliana Appendix. The phraseology of some of the poems in this 
is closely related to that of Manilius who furnishes some of the 
earliest evidence bearing on the question of authorship.® 

The nearest approach to a definite statement of the date is in 
(a.) 1, 898-99, where the defeat of the army of Varus is men- 
tioned. This event was in 9 A.D., and the lines represent 
Germany triumphant. But there is in the passage no indication 
of the length of time which had elapsed when Manilius wrote. 
He has in a later passage (4, 715): 


Flava per ingentes surgit Germania partus, 


with reference to the physical characteristics of the Germans. 
He writes in an earlier verse (4, 692) : 


Et stupefacta suos inter Germania partus, 


indicating that disaster had fallen on the country. The deter- 


2 Geschichte der Rémischen Litteratur, II, sec. 363. 

2(a.) 1,898; (b.) 4,764; (c.) 1,798; (d.) 4,934; (e.) 1,384; 
(f). 5,513; (g.) 1,7. 

°R. B. Steele, Authorship of the Aetna, pp. 13-15; Authorship of 
the Culex, pp. 14-16. 
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mination of the date of this event will fix approximately the date 
for the Fourth Book. The material bearing on this must be 
gathered largely from Ovid who, in the poems written in Pontus, 
presents the same view as does Manilius of the German situation. 
Two passages written within the reign of Augustus set forth 
the same conditions as are given by Manilius. These are Hz 
Ponto 3, 4, 97: 


Perfida damnatas Germania proicit hastas, 


and Tristia 3, 12, 47: 


Teque, rebellatrix, tandem, Germania, magni 
Triste caput pedibus supposuisse ducis. 


Of the same import are ib. 4, 2, 1-2 and 41-44, 2, 229-30. Ovid 
also mentions a report of the triumph of Tiberius in Hx Ponto 
2, 1, 1 and 2, 5, 7, and associates it with the Rhine in 3, 4, 88 
and 107-8. The importance of the triumph of Tiberius is also 
stated by Velleius Paterculus (2, 121, 1) concussis hostium viri- 
bus. Interpreting the words of Manilius in the light of those of 
Ovid and Velleius, we may safely hold that the Fourth Book 
was written not long after the triumph of Tiberius. 

If it should be urged that the reference is to the operations 
of Germanicus in the reign of Tiberius, the importance of these 
must be considered, as well as the propriety of mentioning them 
in a work addressed to Tiberius. In regard to the first we quote 
the words of Furneaux: * 

“ Germanicus, whose chief recorded achievements are those of mere 
ravage and massacre, or ostentatious and futile obsequies to the remains 
of those who fell with Varus, or at the best barren victories in the 
field, balanced by disastrous retreats, and entailing untold requisitions 
on Gaul.” 

A writer seeking to win the favor of Tiberius could not have 
attained his end by emphasizing the operations of Germanicus. 
Tacitus ° freely sets forth the distrust of the emperor, and this 
is concisely set forth by Furneaux: ® 


“ Hence the undisguised coldness and jealousy of Tiberius and Livia 
toward Germanicus and his house, and the suspicions, not the less real 


‘Annals of Tacitus, Introduction, pp. 118 f. 
Ann. 1, 7,9; 1, 62,1; 2,5,1; 4,1, 1. 
Op. cit., p. 117. 
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because baseless, that the young man might turn his popularity to 
disloyal use.” 


Some other passages in Manilius certainly refer to the reign 
of Augustus. The most important of these is 1, 906-26, where, 
discussing the influence of comets, he gives as his text: 


Civilis etiam motus cognataque bella 
Significant, 


and then mentions Philippi, Actium, and the operations of the 
Younger Pompey, concluding with the lines: 


Sed satis hoc fatis fuerit. Iam bella quiescant 
Atque adamanteis discordia vincta catenis 
Aeternos habeat frenos in carcere clausa. 

Sit pater invictus patriae; sit Roma sub illo 
Cumque deum caelo dederit, non quaerat in orbe. 


The events mentioned in the passage are those in which Augus- 
tus had a part, and two of them are given by Vergil, Philippi 
in Georg. 1, 489-90, and Actium in Aen. 8, 675 ff. The first 
lines which also refer to Augustus are a free adaptation of Aen. 
1, 293 ff. The words pater patriae occur again in (g.) 1, 7 
associated with princeps: 


Hunc mihi, tu, Caesar, patriae princepsque paterque, 
Qui regis augustis parentem legibus orbem, 
Concessumque patri mundum deus ipse mereris, 

Das animum. 


The title was accepted by Augustus in accordance with the 
wishes of the people, the knights and the senate, but was declined 
by Tiberius, although it was frequently urged cn him by the 
acclamation of the people.’ It is not found on his coins or 
inscriptions, and both Velleius and Valerius Maximus refrain 
from applying the title to Tiberius, although the latter uses 
other complementary terms: certissima salus patriae (4, 5, 3) 
and princeps parens noster (9, 11, Hat. 4). Considering the 
repeated refusals of Tiberius to accept the title, and the restraint 
of Velleius and Valerius, we conclude that there would have been 
a lack of propriety in its application by Manilius. 

There are a few minor touches in the lines worthy of a brief 


™Tacitus Ann, 1, 72, 2. 
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mention. The words pater invictus patriae are an adaptation of 
those of Horace (Sat. 2, 1, 11) Caesaris invicti, with substitu- 
tion of title for name. They also give the estimate of Augustus 
by the contemporaries of Manilius, as is shown by Ovid T'ristia 
4, 2,44; 5,1, 41. The reference to the world obedient to law 
is a suggestion from Horace (Odes 1, 12, 57): 


Te minor latum reget aequus orbem. 


The additional adjective in augustis legibus may not be 
Augustan as in astro Augusto (1, 384), yet we may hold that it 
was suggestive enough to prevent its use in a poem addressed 
to Tiberius. Compare for the same implication (5, 510), and 
also the words of Livy augusta templa (1, 29, 5). 

In writing of Capricornus Manilius has (2, 508 f.) : 


. - . quid enim mirabitur ille 
Maius, in Augusti felix quum fulserit ortum? 


and a similar reference in (e) 1, 386 when comparing different 
stars. The imagery is borrowed from Horace (Odes 1, 12, 45-7), 
with the change of Iuliwm to Augustum. Before the time of 
Manilius stdus had become a purely complimentary term. This 
is shown by Vergil (Aen. 8, 681) and Ovid (Ez Ponto 3, 3, 2): 


O sidus Fabiae, maxime, gentis, ades. 


The contrasted terms are given with nunc .. . post, the latter 
taking the place of olim in Aen. 1, 289. A similar contrast of the 
earthly and the heavenly can be found in Ovid (Met. 15, 858- 
60; 868-70). 

There is a reference to Agrippa, the Julian family and 
Augustus in (c.) 1, 797 ff. The descent of the Julian gens was 
a familiar Vergilian theme (cf. Georg. 3, 35), and the return 
to the sky was equally well known. The reference in the pas- 
sage to the Thunderer is due to the temple of solid marble that 
was dedicated in 22 B.C. This is again referred to in 5, 289-90, 
Augustus being the main character portrayed. 

The Fourth Book has two passages bearing on the question. 
‘The first has reference to the island Rhodes (c. 4, 764-6) : 


Est Rhodos hospitium recturi principis orbem, 
Tumque domus vere solis, cui tota sacrata est, 
Cum caperet lumen magni sub Caesare mundi. 
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The participle recturi is future to the time of the residence of 
Tiberius at Rhodes, and may refer either to the time of his 
adoption by Augustus, or to that when he assumed the reins of 
government. If the first interpretation is taken, it must refer 
to some time later than the death of Gaius in 4 B.C., or with 
more probability to the renewal of his tribunician power. This 
renewal, probably for life, was in 9 A. D. according to Suetonius 
(T1b. 16), or in 13 A.D. according to Dio (54, 28, 1); see 
Furneaux on Tacitus Ann. 1, 10, 7. Either date chosen as the 
time near to which Manilius wrote will be in harmony with that 
of the defeat of the Germans and the triumph of Tiberius. The 
second passage is in 4, 932-6, the last line of which is 


Maius et Augusto crescet sub principe caelum. 


Whether we read crescet or crescit the line expresses what Horace 
gives in Odes 1, 12, 51 tu secundo Caesare regnes. 

However, there is one passage (5, 510-20) which may be 
interpreted as referring to a date within the reign of Tiberius. 
This begins 


Hine augusta nitent sacratis munera templis, 


and also contains 


Hine Pompeia manent veteris monumenta triumphi 
Non extincta acie, semper recentia flammis, 


and the words hinc lenocinium formae. The first situation de- 
scribed must be taken as referring to the activities of Augustus 
in restoring and building temples. With reference to this 
we have the testimony of Suetonius (Aug. 30). The Monumen- 
tum Ancyranum (21, 4, 26) gives the value of the gifts, and 
(19, 4,1; 21, 4, 30) a list of the buildings which were restored ; 
cf. Suetonius (Aug. 29). Here are given the items on which 
Augustus based his declaration (1b. 28) : 


Urbem . . . excoluit adeo ut iure sit gloriatus marmoream se relin- 
quere, quam latericam accepisset. 


The key note of the third section is lenocinium formae. This 
is expressly denied for Augustus by Suetonius (Aug. 79) omnis 
lenocinii negligens. Seneca (Dial. 12, 16, 4) makes the same 
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denial for his mother, the first half of whose life fell within the 
reign of Augustus. If we accept as correct the dictum of 
Seneca (Hp. 114, 2) argumentum est luxuriae publicae orationis 
lascivia, and Maecenas as the best representative (ib. 4-7) the 
words of Manilius are preeminently fitted for the time of 
Augustus. 

Because of the words semper recentia flammis the second 
section of the passage is taken as referring to the year 22 A. D. 
when, according to Suetonius (71b. 47), the emperor restored 
the temple of Pompey which had been burned. The importance 
of the act is also set forth by other writers, Vell. Paterc. (2, 130, 
1); Seneca (Dial. 6, 22,4); Tacitus (Ann. 3, 72, 4), although 
the last gives not the performance, but the promise, Caesar ex- 
structurum pollicitus est. As the section occurs between two 
which refer to the time of Augustus, there would be a lack of 
harmony if an event in the reign of Tiberius intervened. As the 
last of the Fourth book was written Augusto sub principe, to 
place the Fifth book after 22 A. D. is to assume an interval of 
eight or more years between the writing of the two books. 

The triumph of Pompey was in 60 B.C. and the theater was 
built in 55 B. C., so that there must have been an interval dur- 
ing which the monumenta were deposited in some other place. 
Some passages in Pliny, NV. H., have a bearing on this phase of 
the question. Following a laudation of Pompey he states in 7, 
95, 26 (27): hos honores urbi tribuit in delubro Minervae quod 
ex manubiis dicabat. He also mentions in 37, 11, 5, as dedicated 
by Pompey, dactyliothecam quae Mithridatis fuerat inter dona 
in Capitolio. There is a statement of similar import sec. 18: 
Primus Pompeius capides et pocula ex eo triumpho Capitolino 
Tovi dicavit. He also states that Pompey in his second con- 
sulship, 55 B.C., dedicated a temple to Venus Victrix. With 
this evidence of the distribution of the material by Pompey, it 
is not necessary to assume that the words of Manilius must refer 
to the restoration of the temple by Tiberius. They may as well 
be taken as referring to the restoration by Augustus in 32 B. C.; 
cf. M. A. 20, 4, 9. If this interpretation is correct the Manilian 
passage was written throughout to present conditions under 


Augustus. 


THE DATE OF MANILIUS. 


II. 


The literary relationships of Manilius are fairly well defined. 
He drew freely from Lucretius, Vergil and Horace, but there 
are only a few indications of his use of the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid. He mentions the fable about Phaethon (1, 735 ff.) : 


Fama etiam antiquis ad nos descendit ab annis, 


but neither here nor in 4, 834 ff. does the narrative, verbally at 
least, bear any resemblance to the story told by Ovid, and the 
suggestion may be from Lucretius (5, 670-739). What he tells 
of Deucalion (4, 831 ff.) is put within less than three lines, and 
the reference to Meleager is within four (5, 175 ff.). The ac- 
count of Andromeda (5, 538-619) is practically of the same 
length as that in Ovid (Met. 4, 670-739), but it is in many 
respects a different story, there being only a few words that are 
the same, and these in different connections. A fair illustration 
of the two narratives is M. 613 and O. 740: 


Perfundit liquido Perseus in marmore corpus: 
Ipse manus hausta victrices abluit unda. 


If known to Manilius, Ovid’s treatment of these episodes could 
not have been more than suggestions. Yet similarities in diction 
point to the probable use of the opening lines of the Metamor- 
phoses. This begins with In nova as does Manilius 3,1. Ovid 
has (1, 7 and 16) rudis indigestaque moles . . . sic erat in- 
stabilis terra, with which we may compare the words of Manilius 
(1, 148 and 168) digestum and stabilis, the affirmatives of the 
negatives of Ovid. The latter writes of the elements (Met. 1, 
2? ff.) ignea vis . . . emicuit, proximus .. . ultima. 
Manilius has (1, 149) ignis . . . se sustulit, proximus.. . 
ultima. One of these seems dependent on the other, although 
Ovid’s verb is probably from Aen. 5, 319, and that of Manilius 
from Lucretius 5, 458. There can not be any doubt in regard 
to the relation of Met. 1, 19 and Manilius 1, 141: 


Frigida pugnabant calidis umentia siccis: 
Frigida nee calidis desint, aut humida siccis. 


Ovid writes of his own work in the Tristia (1, 7, 24): 


Pluribus exemplis scripta fuisse reor. 
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In December 8 A. D. he was on the Adriatic Sea, and this line 
was written some time during the next year; see ib. 1,4. If we 
take reor as a modest scio it fixes approximately the date of 
publication of the Metamorphoses, and there would be time 
enough by the end of the reign of Augustus for Manilius to 
become acquainted at least with the first part of the poem. If 
the Astronomica had been published in 22 A.D., or later, we © 
should expect that Manilius would give evidence of utilizing its 
material throughout his work. This he does not do, and we 
interpret this fact as due to the publication of Ovid’s poem 
rather near to his own. 


III. 


There are several points in the poem, in addition to the ones 
already considered, where Manilius seems to have had in mind 
conditions under Augustus. While it is impossible to divide the 
current of general events so that we may say in every case that 
this belongs to Augustus and this to Tiberius, yet, if the work 
were addressed to the latter, there would be a marked incon- 
gruity in dedicating the work to one emperor, and then filling it 
with illustrations drawn from the other. This might be due to 
the greater work of Augustus, still it would be an incongruity. 

The object of Manilius, especially in the Fourth and Fifth 
Books, was to trace the influences of the constellations on the 
destinies of men. It is safe to assume that in delineating certain 
characters he drew on Roman history, not merely on his imagina- 
tion. A few citations will be given which point to Augustus. 
The first of these is 2, 816-9 which begins with hinc as do the 
different sections of 5, 510 ff., see above p. 161, and sets forth 
the same conditions as does 1, 8 augustis parentem legibus 
orbem. The most noticeable line is 817: 

Reddere iura foro, componere legibus orbem. Suetonius 
(Aug. 21) is filled with illustrations of the actions mentioned in 
the line, and (ib. 34) sets forth his work as a legislator and 
reformer. Even more specific is 4, 547-52, with legesque rogabit, 
and closing with et caeli post terras iura manebunt. This 
appreciation of the lawgiver, together with the prophecy of 
deification in the last statement, surely points to Augustus 
whose birthday was Septernber 23. 


| 
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The birthday of Livia was January 30, and this accounts for 
the association of Libra and Aquarius in 2, 629-30, the state- 
ment containing, 


Unum pectus habent. fideique immobile vinclum. 


The separate influence of the two signs is portrayed in terms 
suited to Augustus and Livia. The last lines giving the power of 
Libra are (4, 209-13) : 


Perpetuus populi privato in limine praetor. 
Non alio potius genitus sit Servius astro. 


The deft compliment in mentioning Servius, and in substituting 
perpetuus ... praetor for the metrically unmanageable tri- 
bunicia potestas would surely not escape the notice of the 
princeps Augustus. The conventional interpretation of the in- 
fluence of Aquarius, as associated with water, is given in 4, 259- 
272. The view is entirely different in 4, 571-2: 


Quod si quem sanctumque velis, castumque probumque, 
His tibi nascetur, cum primus Aquarius exit. 


This is merely a statement of the characteristics of Livia, set 


forth in the masculine in accordance with the rules of rhetoric. 
With this may be placed 4, 124-139 which has in it a possible 
touch of flattery for her. This deals chiefly with work in wool: 
Ipsa suismet Adseruit Pallas manibus dignumque putavit. The 
situation is similar to that described by Suetonius (Aug. 64): 
Filiam et neptes ita instituit ut etiam lanificio adsuefaceret ; and 
again (1d. 73): Veste non temere alia quam domestica usus 
est, ab sorore et uxore et filia neptibusque confecta. Another 
passage in Manilius (4, 90-92), apparently of general applica- 
tion, has a peculiar significance in connection with Augustus: 


Nec sunt immensis opibus venalia fata; 
Sed rapit ex tecto funus fortuna superbo, 
Indicitque rogum summis statuitque sepulcrum. 


The same theme is touched on by Horace (Odes 1, 35, 3) 
superbos Vertere funeribus triumphos, and is developed with 
reference to the family of Augustus by Seneca (Dial. 11, 14-18). 
He states concerning Divus Augustus, et generos ille amisit et 
liberos et nepotes, mentioning Octavia, Gaius and Lucius; for 
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Tiberius only Drusus, and he of the time of Augustus. Notice 
the further statement (ib. 16, 4): Fortuna quae ex eis penatibus 
ausa est funera ducere ex quibus erat deos petitura. Similar 
in import is 1, 40-5 containing a reference to the conquerors of 
the East, and also to the Euphrates and the Nile. In the mind 
of Manilius the character might be Alexander (4, 762), but the 
interpretation of the men of his generation would be far different, 
for the Euphrates and the Nile were, in their thoughts, asso- 
ciated with the activities of Augustus. Vergil has (Aen. 8, 726) 
Euphrates ibat iam mollior undis, and Horace the equivalent 
(Odes 2, 9, 21-3). The Nile is also mentioned (Aen. 6, 800) 
and Odes (3, 3, 46) extendat oras . . . qua tumidus rigat arva 
Nilus. 

There is a noteworthy passage (5, 487-93) wherein is set forth 
the influence of the constellation Aquila. The name in itself 
was suggestive of war to the Roman, and Manilius has in his 
description, 


Regis erit magnive ducis per bella minister. 


Passing by any fancied resemblance of the names Aquila and 


Agrippa, the minister who is placed on an equality with the 
emperor in Aen. 8, 682 ff., and who won the novel honor of a 
naval crown,® is certainly worthy of the commendation of 
Manilius, under whatsoever constellation he may have been 
born; cf. 1, 798. 

We are not prepared to state just how far Manilius intended 
that his descriptions of the influence of the constellations, in 
the confused state of the Roman calendar, should have a definite 
application. Some that have been given seem suited to the 
reformed calendar; there are others which do not. The birth- 
day of Tiberius was November 16th, and fell under Sagittarius; 
yet the character portrayed in 4, 560-6” is Pompey, born Sep- 
tember 30, glorious in war, leading great triumphs, Fortune 
envies him as it did Hannibal. These items resemble those 
given in the description of Pompey (4, 50-56). Similar to this 
is the portrayal of the man born under Erigone (4, 189-202). 
In his equipment he is the poet par excellence, ore tenero.. . 
studium . . . doctis artibus . . . causas viresque rerum. . . 


® Livy Hpit. 129; Vell. Paterc. 2, 81,3; Pliny N. H. 16, 7, 4(3). 
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decus linguae . . . regnum loquendi . . . oculos mentis. Al- 
though he was born October 15, this fits Vergil from beginning 


to end: 
Nec fecundus erit (quid mirum in Virgine) partus. 


The passages given referring to the Emperor are suited to 
Augustus rather than to Tiberius. In addition to this the 
general tone of the work reflects conditions under Augustus. 
This is true in the portrayal of constellations productive of 
characters such as Augustus and Livia. The work must also 
be considered in the light of the ethical attitude of Manilius. 
Julius Caesar and Pompey are presented (4, 50-60) as illustra- 
tions of the power of fate. The former is also incidentally men- 
tioned (1, 913): 


Perque patris pater Augustus vestigia vicit. 


There seems to be in the poem a studied effort not to dim the 
brilliancy of the acts of his successor by introducing the deeds 
of “the foremost man of all this world.” Nothing is said of 
Caesar’s reform of the Calendar, an act that must have been of 
the most intense interest to Manilius. We may fairly assume 


that, had the poem been written under Tiberius, there would 
have been shown the same restraint in not dimming his acts by 
setting forth those of the greater Augustus. In other words, if 
written under Tiberius the Astronomica would be widely differ- 
ent in the delineation of personal character, giving not so much 
that is Augustan, and so little that can be even assumed to be 
Tiberian. 


R. B. ez. 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO COOPER AND GUDEMAN’S 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE POETICS OF 
ARISTOTLE. 


A Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle, by Lane Cooper 
and Alfred Gudeman, was published in 1928. Since then, 
repeated examinations of the book by the compilers, the re- 
viewers, and other scholars, have revealed some of the errors 
that inevitably occur among 1583 entries. Also, several import- 
ant titles that should have been included have come to light. 
Further, during 1928-1930 new studies of the Poetics, and 
studies bearing upon the Poetics, have been published. At the 
request of the compilers, therefore, I have attempted this supple- 
ment, to include omitted titles, new titles that have appeared 
since 1928, and corrections of the Bibliography. 

I do not hold that this supplement is exhaustive; it is as ex- 
haustive as I could make it. Since I have had to rely upon the 
libraries in Ithaca, Pittsburgh, New York, and Washington, I 
have been unable personally to examine several important articles 
and books. Professor Gudeman of Munich has provided addi- 
tional titles of Continental publications, Professor Walter L. Bul- 
lock of the University of Chicago has furnished Italian titles; 
both have generously aided in the corrections. Since my first 
undertaking the work, I have been constantly dependent upon 
Professor Cooper for suggestion and criticism. Unless otherwise 
indicated, however, I have personally examined all the publica- 
tions here listed. The entries provided by Professors Gudeman 
and Bullock which I have been unable to verify for myself are 
marked with G or B. With these exceptions, I am alone 
responsible for any errors that may occur in the Supplement. 


I. Epirions, REPRINTS, TRANSLATIONS OF THE POETICS. 


Bywater, Ingram. Aristotle’s Poetics: Longinus on the Sub- 
lime. Edited with an Introduction by Charles Sears Baldwin. 
New York, 1930. Pp. xiii-+ 133. [Reprint (pp. 3-53), with a 
few indicated omissions, of Bywater’s translation of the Poetics. ] 

Tkaé [Tkatsch], Jaroslav. Die arabische Uebersetzung der 
Poetik des Aristoteles und die Grundlage der Kritik des griech- 
ischen Textes, I. Jn Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist. Klasse. Leipzig, 1928. Pp. 283. [Introduction, 
pp. 1-219; Arabic text with Latin translation and notes to the 


Arabic text, pp. 220-83. ] [G] 
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II. COMMENTARIES AND ARTICLES. 


Bignami, Ernesto. La catarsi tragica in Aristotele. In Rivista 
di filosofia neo-scolastica 18 (1926). 103-24, 215-52, 335-62. 

Blatt, J. Zur xdOapors tév In Philologische 
Wochenschrift 50 (1930). 527-8. 

Bulle, Heinrich. Das Biihnenbild bei Aristoteles. In Phil- 
ologus 84 (1929). 252-7. 

Cooper, Lane. [Review of] The Poetics, trans. by W. Hamil- 
ton Fyfe. London and New York, 1927. Jm American Journal 
of Philology 49 (1928). 293-5. 

. [Review of] F. L. Lucas, Tragedy, in Relation to 
Aristotle’s Poetics. In Modern Language Notes 44 (1929). 
130-2. 

Denniston, John Dewar. Ar. Poet. 1453°27-8. In Classical 
Review 43 (1929). 60. 

Gabriele, F. Intorno alla versione araba della Poetica di 
Aristotele. In Rendiconti della R. Accad. Nazionale dei Lincei, 
serie sesta 5 (1929). 224-35. [G] 

Gallavotti, Carlo. Aristotele, Poet. 1447928. In Rivista di 
filologia e di istruzione classica 8 (1930). 74-7. 

Galli, Umberto. Ancora la ‘mimesi’ secondo Aristotele. In 
Studi italiani di-filologia classica 5 (1927). 233. 

Gary, Franklin. Galsworthy and the Poetics. In Symposium 
1 (1930). 72-81. 

Geffcken, Johannes. Der Begriff des Tragischen in der 
Antike. In Vortraige der Bibliothek Warburg (1927-1928), pp. 
89-166. Leipzig and Berlin, 1930. [See esp. pp. 122-31.] 

Gohlke, Paul. Ueberblick iiber die Literatur zu Aristoteles 
(bis 1925). In Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der klas- 
sischen Altertumswissenschaft 55 (1929). 323-8. 

Grabmann, Martin. Mittelalterliche lateinische Aristoteles- 
iibersetzungen und Aristoteleskommentare in Handschriften 
spanischer Bibliotheken. (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische und 
historische Klasse). Munich, 1928. Pp. 120. [See pp. 40-5.] 

Gudeman, Alfred. [Review of] Rostagni, La Poetica di 
Aristotele, Turin, 192%. In Philologische Wochenschrift 48 
(1928). 881-9, 918-28. 

. [Review of] Tkatsch, Die arabische Uebersetzung der 
Poetik des Aristoteles und die Grundlage der Kritik des griech- 
ischen Textes I, Leipzig, 1928. In Philologische Wochen- 
schrift 49 (1929). 167-78. 

. [Review of] McMahon, Seven Questions on Aristo- 
telian Definitions of Tragedy and Comedy; Herrick, The Poetics 
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of Aristotle in England. Jn Philologische Wochenschrift 50 
(1930). 1282-93. 

Herrick, Marvin Theodore. The Poetics of Aristotle in Eng- 
land. (Cornell Studies in English XVII.) New Haven, 1930. 
Pp. ix + 196. 

. Aristotle’s Pity and Fear. In Philological Quarterly 
9 (1930). 141-52. 

Levi, G. A. Intorno ad alcuni concetti della Poetica aristo- 
telica e di quella platonica. In Atene e Roma 8 (1927). 105-33. 

Lobel, Edgar. A Crux in the Poetics. In Classical Quarterly 
23 (1929). 76-9. 

Lucas, Frank Laurence. Tragedy, in Relation to Aristotle’s 
Poetics. London, 1927. Pp. 158. 

McMahon, Amos Philip. Seven Questions on Aristotelian 
Definitions of Tragedy and Comedy. Jn Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology 40 (1929). 97-198. 

Myers, Margaret J. H. The Meaning of Katharsis. In 
Sewanee Review 34 (1926). 278-90. 

Otte, Heinrich. Neue Beitrage zur Aristotelischen Begriffs- 
bestimmung der Tragoedie. Berlin, 1928. Pp. 78. [G] 

Noch einmal xa6apois tov raPnudtwv. In Philologische 
Wochenschrift 50 (1930). 1165-6. 

Sassetti, Filippo. Sposizione della Poetica d’Aristotile. [In- 
complete. Composed ec. 1575-80. Ms. at Florence: Cod. Riccar- 
diano 1539, folios 81-132. ] [B] 

Smith, Kendall K. Aristotle’s ‘ Lost Chapter on Comedy.’ In 
Classical Weekly 21 (1928). 145-8, 153-6. [In part a review 
of Cooper, An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy. | 

Trench, W. F. The Function of Poetry According to Aristotle. 
In Studies: An Irish Quarterly Review 19 (1930). 549-63. 


III. Books aNnD ARTICLES CONCERNED WITH THE POETICS. 


Alden, Raymond MacDonald. An Introduction to Poetry. 
New York, 1909. Pp. xvi-+ 371. [See Index, s. v. ‘ Aristotle.’] 
Beni, Paolo. Risposta alle considerationi o dubbi dell’Eccmo. 
Sig. Dottor Malacreta Academico Ordito Sopra il Pastor fido.... 
Padua, 1600. Pp. [4] + 144+ 19+ [1]. [B] 
. Comparatione di Homero, Virgilio e Torquato. Et 
a chi di loro si debba la Palma nell’ Heroico Poema. Del quale 
si vanno anco riconoscendo i precetti: con dar largo conto de’ 


Poeti Heroici.... Padua, 1607. Pp. [4] +320-+ [4] t : 
B 


Bray, René. La formation de la doctrine classique en France. 
Paris, 1927. Pp. v+ 389. [See Index, s. v. ‘ Aristote.’] 
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Bulgarini, Bellisario. Riprove delle particelle poetiche sopra 
Dante disputate Dal Sig. Ieronimo Zoppio Bolognese. . . . 
Siena, 1602. Pp. 175+ [1]. [B] 

. Annotazioni, ovvero chiose marginali . . . Sopra la 
prima Parte della Difesa, fatta da M. Iacopo Mazzoni, per la 
Commedia di Dante Alighieri.... Siena, 1608. Pp. 46 + [2] 
+ [1]. [B] 

. Antidiscorso. Ragioni . . . In Risposta al primo 
Discorso sopra Dante, scritto a penna, sotto finto nome di M. 
Speron Speroni. Siena, 1616. Pp. 167 + [1]. [B] 

Carpenter, Bruce. The Way of the Drama. New York, 1929. 
Pp. xili + 263. [See pp. 1, 33-6, 61.] 

Carritt, E. F. The Theory of Beauty. New York, 1914. Pp. 
v-+ 304. Second edition, London, 1923, pp. viii + 344. [See 
Index, s. v. ‘ Aristotle.’ ] 

Cook, William. The Elements of Dramatic Criticism. Lon- 
don, 1775. Pp. vii-++ 216. [Based upon Aristotle and Horace. ] 

Denores, Giason. Apologia di Iason Denores contro |’Autore 
del Verrato. Padua, 1590. [B] 

Donnelly, Francis P. Art Principles in Literature. New 
York, 1923. Pp. xvii+ 144. [Based in large part upon the 
Poetics. See esp. pp. 107-9, 136-8. | 

Folkierski, Witadyslaw. Entre le Classicisme et le Roman- 
ticisme. Cracow and Paris, 1925. Pp. 604. [See Index, s. v. 
‘ Aristote.’ | 

Gilio, Giovanni Andrea. Topica poetica.... Venice, 1580. 
Ff. [4] + 77. [B] 

Gillot, Hubert. La Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes en 
France. Paris, 1914. Pp. xxviii+ 610. [See Index, s.v. 
‘ Aristote.’ | 

[ Guarini, Giovanni Battista.] Il verato secondo ovvero replica 
dell’? Attizzato accademico ferrarese in difesa del Pastorfido, 
contra la seconda scrittura di Messer Giason De Nores intitolata 
Apologia. Florence, 1593. Pp. [12] + 302 + [6]. [B] 

. Il Verrato ovvero difesa di quanto ha scritto M. 
Giason Denores. Contra le Tragicomedie, et le Pastorali, in un 
suo Discorso di Poesia. Ferrara, 1588. Ff. [2] + 57 bb - 


[sic]. 


Guastavini, Giulio. Discorsi et annotationi. ... Sopra la 
Gierusalemme liberata di Torquato Tasso. Pavia, 1592. Pp. 
344 + 13 + [31]. [B] 

Hurd, Richard [Ed.]. Q. Horatii Flacci Epistolae ad Pisones 
et Augustum ; with an English Commentary and Notes; to which 
are added Critical Dissertations. The Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 
London, 1776. [See 2.135-61; 2.163-247; 3.1-146; 3.147-240.] 
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Jaene, Hans Erich. Die Funktion des Pathetischen im Auf- 
bau sophokleischer und euripideischer Tragédien. Kiel Diss., 
1929. Pp. 115. 

Ker, William Paton. Form and Style in Poetry. Ed. by R. 
W. Chambers. London, 1928. Pp. xv-+ 384. [See Index, 
s. v. Aristotle.’ | 

Malacreta, Giovanni Pietro. Considerat[iJoni . . . sopra il 
Pastor Fido tragicomedia pastorale. ... Vicenza, 1600. Pp. 
[8] + 92+ [2]. Also “Seconda Editione,”’ Venice, 1600. 

Malatesta, Giuseppe. Della nuova poesia, overo delle difese 
Del Furioso.... Verona, 1589. Pp. [14] + 285+ [3]. [B] 
, McEachran, F. Tragedy and History. In Criterion 9 (1930). 
61-70. 

Menzini, Benedetto. Dell’ Arte Poetica. Florence, 1688. Pp. 
149 + [1]. [B] 

Monboddo, James Burnett, Lord. Of the Origin and Progress 
of Language. Edinburgh, 1774-92. [See 3.33, 37-9; 4.20-1, 
409-10. | 

Myers, Margaret J. H. Has Greek Drama a Message for 
To-day? In Sewanee Review 34 (1926). 421-30. 

Prescott, Frederick Clarke. The Poetic Mind. New York, 
1926. Pp. xxi-+ 308. [See Index, s.v. ‘ Aristotle.’ ] 

Puffer, Ethel D. The Psychology of Beauty. Boston and 
New York, 1905. Pp. vii + 286. [See pp. 231-61.]| 

Quadrio, Francesco Saverio. Della Storia e della Ragioni 
@’ogni Poesia. Bologna and Milan, 1739-52. 7 vols. [B] 
~ Rose, Enid. First Studies in Dramatic Art. London, 1926. 

Pp. xvi + 291. [See pp. 175-291.] 

Scherer, Wilhelm Ludwig. Poetik. Berlin, 1888. Pp. xii +- 
303. 

Searles, Colbert. Italian Influences as Seen in the Sentiments 
of the French Academy on the Cid. In Romanic Review 3 
(1912). 362-90. 

. Corneille and the Italian Doctrinaires. Jn Modern 
Philology 13 (1915). 169-79. 

Speroni, Sperone. Dialoghi. Venice, 1597. Pp. [8] + 596 
+ [4]. [See pp. 248, 289, 581; esp. pp. 393-412. ] [B] 

Stuart, Donald Clive. The Development of Dramatic Art. 
New York and London, 1928. Pp. x-+ 679. [See Index, s. v. 
‘ Aristotle.’ ] 

Stumpo, Beniamino. I] deus ex machina nella tragedia greca. 
Palermo, 1928. Pp. 43. 

Summo, Faustino. Discorso in difesa del metro Nelle Poesie, 
& nei Poemi, Et in particolare nelle Tragedie, & Comedie. 
Padua, 1601. Ff. 22. [B] 
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Tasso, Torquato. Apologia del. Sig. Torquato Tasso in difesa 
della sua Gierusalemme Liberata.... Ferrara, 1585. Pp. [356]. 
Mantua, 1585. [B] 


Toscanella, Orazio. Precetti necessarii, et altre cose utilissime 

. . . sopra diverse cose pertinenti alla Grammatica, Poetica, 

Retorica, . . . et ad altre facoltéa. Venice, 1562. Ff. [4] + 
108. [B] 

. Bellezze del Furioso. Venice, 1574. Pp. [12] + 330 
(misnumbered 327) + [58]. [B] 


Wackernagel, Wilhelm Karl Heinrich. Poetik, Rhetorik, und 
Stilistik (Academische Vorlesungen). Halle, 1873. Pp. xi-+ 
452. [See esp. pp. 171-231.] 


Worsfold, W. Basil. The Principles of Criticism. London, 
1897. Pp. vili+ 285. New ed., London, 1902, pp. viii + 256. 
[See Index I, s. v. Aristotle.’ ] 


. On the Exercise of Judgment in Literature. Lon- 
don, 1900. Pp. vii+ 98. [See Index, s.v. ‘ Aristotle.”] 


IV. CORRECTIONS OF THE COOPER-GUDEMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


P. x. Delete the reference to T. W. Allen. 

P. 4, No. 21. For Junctas read Juntas. [G] 

P. 5, No. 25. ?Delete 1678. 

P. 17, No. 100. For d’un read d’une. 

P. 19, No. 108. Add after Latin: written March 12, 1256 in 
Toledo. [G] 

P. 23, No. 186. Editor: Cailius Secundus Curio. ([G] 

P. 43, No. 30%. For ebriaco read ebraico. 

P. 59, No. 463. For 1583 read 1584. [Bullock says that all 
the works listed by A. Solerti (Appendice alle Opere in Prosa 
di Torquato, Florence, 1892, pp. 35-49) under the heading 
Polemiche intorno alla “ Gerusalemme Liberata” cite the Poetics 
freely. | 

P. 60, No. 474. Delete [See No. 1264.1.] 

P. 63, No. 503. For rappresentiva read rappresentativa. 

P. 65, No. 512. For ultimo read ultimato. [B] 

No. 513. For Spozitione read Sposizione Add [Only a digest 
of Castelvetro.] [G] 

P. 66, No. 523. For compte read comte. So also in No. 691. 

P. 69, No. 548. Add New edition in one volume, Paris, 1927. 

G 

: "0, No. 549. Add Bolte, Johannes. Hine ungedruckte 
Poetik Kaspar Stielers. Jn Sitzungsberichte der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 
Berlin, 1926, pp. 97-122. 

Pp. 95, No. 706. Add In Vermischte Schriften von Friedrich 
von Raumer 2 (Leipzig, 1854). 3-74. 
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P. 96, No. 710. ?For Nachzuahmende read Nachahmende. 
P. 114, No. 875. After den read [sic]. After pidagogischen 
read [sic]. 
P. 116, No. 904. For Bibliothek read Bibliotheca. 
P. 185, No. 1106. For 108 (1896) read 108 (1897). 
P. 140, No. 1160. Add [Complete work] Bonn, 1867, pp. 152. 
P. 145, No. 1204. For Ruhr read Ruhr, 1893. 
‘ : 148, No. 1245. For Behagel read Behaghel. So also in 
ndex. 
P. 166, No. 1445. For Allerdyce read Allardyce. 
P. 175, No. 1533. For Bolletino read Bollettino. 
P. 193, Index. For Weil, 879, read Weil, 789. 


Marvin T. HERRICK. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE LIMITED BY 
CONJUNCTIONS. 


(Addenda to AJP. XLIX, pp. 348-353). 


As further illustrating the use and range of this form of ex- 
pression the following passages may be noted, the character of 
the usage being indicated in parenthesis. 

Quamquam: Tac. Ann. 1, 10,7 (adj.); 3, 30, 4 (adj.) ; Plin. 

min. 10, 33, 1 (pr.). 

Quamvis: Verg. Aen. 492 (adj.); Sen. Ep. 90, 7 (pr.); 
Columella R. R. 3, 10, 14 (pr.) ; Mela 3, 26 (adj.); Tac. 
H. I, 5 (pf.); Ann. 14, 43 (pf.). 

Quamlibet: Plin. mai. 8, 50 (q. magna urgente vi). 

Nist: Cic. Marc. 32 (n. te salvo et in ista sententia manente) ; 
Att. 13, 31, 3 (pf.); 15, 13, 7 (pf.); Sen. Clem. 1, 1, 2 
(pr.) ; Stat. Ach. 1, 128 (pf.); Tac. Ann. 4, 67, 2 (adj.). 

Priusquam: Plin. mai. 8, 144 (nec prius ille vulneratus est 
quam cane interempto). 

Quasi: appears first in Ter. Eun. 841 and Ad. 775, with 
perf.; with the perf. also in Cic. De Or. 1, 91; Att. 15, 
3, 2; Tac. Ann. 16, 8; and Flor. 3, 5, 5. 

Tamquam: Sen. Ep. 11, 8 bis (pr.); Tac. Ann. 1, 7, 4 (t. 
vetere re publica et ambiguus—inconcinnity); 1, 7, 8 
(pf.). 

Velut: Vell. 2,117, 1 (pr.) ; 47, 3 and 64, 4 (pf.); Sen. Ep. 
83, 21 (pr.). In citations for Liv. 64, 83; 30, 2 read 
64, 8; 3, 30, 2. 

Sicuti: Sall. Cat. 53, 5 (s. effeta parente). 

Forsitan: Ovid Her. 9, 131 (f. et pulsa Deianira) ; compare a 
similar use of haud scio an in Plin. mai. 8, 167 (pretio 
-victo) and of dubiwm an in Tac. Ann. 1, 5, 4 (quaesita 
morte). 

To p. 353 (fut. part.) add Columella R. R. 5, 12, 5 reddituro 

volumine; to p. 349 ftn. add: Paul-Strong Princ. of Lang. pp. 
167 f. 


Emory B. LEASE. 
CoLLEGE oF THE City oF New YOorE. 
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SPENSER’S HESIOD. 


[Edmund Spenser, for his account of the Nereids, depended upon a 
Latin verse translation of Hesiod’s Theogony, by Boninus Mombritius.] 


The extent of Edmund Spenser’s knowledge of Greek, and of 
his use of that language, is still undetermined. I should like 
to present some evidence of the form in which he used the 
Theogony of Hesiod. It is known that he derived the passage 
on the Nereids (Faerie Queene, IV, xi, 48-51) from that source.’ 
The works popularly ascribed to Hesiod were published with a 
parallel Latin translation, more often than not, in the sixteenth 
century. In addition to a very faithful parallel Latin version, 
the Basle editions of Hesiod, published in the middle of the 
century, included a verse translation of the Theogony by 
Boninus Mombritius.? In the passage on the Nereids, Mom- 
britius translates with considerable freedom, changing the order 
of the names, adding epithets in several cases, and omitting 
the names of Thoe and Cymatolege. A comparison shows that 
Spenser follows the order of the names in Mombritius, rather 
than that of Hesiod, that in almost every case he reproduces 
Mombritius’s epithets with remarkable fidelity, and that he also 
omits Thoe and Cymatolege, inventing Phao and Poris to fill 
out the number of fifty. 

I reproduce the passage from Mombritius,® indicating the 
order in which the names occur in Spenser by a number above 
each name, and italicizing the epithets which Spenser translates. 


2 3 1 4 6 
Eucrate, Thetis, & Proto, Spioque, Saoque, 

5 8 9 
Eudore, Glauceque procaz, hilarisque Galene, 

7 11 10 


Doto, Dynamene, niueis Hunica lacertis, 


1A, E. Sawtelle, The Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology, Boston, 
1896, pp. 89-90; and F. M. Padelford and W. C. Maxwell, “ The Com- 
pound Words in Spenser’s Poetry,” Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, XXV (1926), 511-513. 

?He was an early humanist (1424-82) whose translation of the 
Theogony was first printed at Ferrara in 1474, reprinted 1490? It was 
included in the Basle editions of the Works of Hesiod, 1542, 1544, 1564, 
1574. I quote from the edition of 1542. 

* Ll. 274-301; Hesiod, ll. 243-264. 
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Cymothoe, Thalie: quibus addimus Amphitritem, 
Pasitheen, Meliten, formosoque ore 
Protoque & multos Erato que cemt amando: 
Bulimenen pi posthac, & quam miramur yo 
Dorida, Riek nec te Galatea reliquit, 
Candidianque comas, simillima lacti. 
subit, Acteaque wirgo: 
Gignitur formosior, 
Cusine, motas pelago que temperat undas, 


Ventorwmaue ipsos facili premit ore tumores. 


His hatin, ulnas que rore madescit: 
32 


33 
Gignit & Euagoren, & tutam Pontopoream. 
30 42 


Lysianassa subit: nec deerant, Laomedia, 
87 45 40 


Hione, Cymo, pulchraque Halimeda corona. 

Nec te Glauconome, facili letissima risu: 

Nec te nec te tacemus: 

Nomen & a multis que legibus acoiptt una, 
peperit. subit has sorores. 

Aspicias, nihil est quod iure reprehendere [sic/] possis. 
Aemula nature est studije, & amabilis xquis: 


49 
Egregiam pariter diuamque Menippen, 


Nesoque parit, twstamque 
Addidit Tee & que gerit una parentis 
Aeterni mentem, socize dicunt. 

Fallor? an he numero decies sunt quinque sorores? 


Hesiod’s epithets, with the parallel Latin translation, and 
Spenser’s equivalent or substitute, are as follows: ‘ 


*The numbers refer to the order of names in Spenser, as above. 
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10 foddanyxus roseis cubitis nitida white hand 
12 épdecoa iucunda joyous 
17 xapieooa amabilis sweete 


19 Spenser substitutes Phao for this repetition of 1, probably 
devising the name in imitation of Sao. 

21 & 26 Just at this point occurs Spenser’s second invention, 
Poris, probably in imitation of Doris. The name Doris is 
26th on Spenser’s list. 

27 speciosa milkewhite 

28 épdecoa lepida speedy 

34 Kupoddny 0, 7 jepoadér 
avods Te avéepwv KupatodAnyy 
peta mpniver Kal evodipw “Apditpiry 


Cymodoceque, que fluctus in obscuro ponto, 

Et flatus diuinorum uentorum, und cum Cymatolege, 
Facile mitigat. 

And she’ that with her least word can asswage 

The surging seas, when they do sorest rage. 


13* Both Hesiod and Mombritius name Amphitrite twice. 


eva pipw pulchros talos habente goodly 
38 diAoppedys renidens seeming still to smile 
40 eiorépavos pulchre coronata Fresh Alimeda,deckt with 
girlond greene. 
41 poddarnxus roseis ulnis predita with salt bedewed wrests. 
44 yapiecoa Séuas decora corpore [much praisd] for her 


brode snowy brests. 
48 gunv 7° épary xal eidos duwpos 
tam indolis grate, quam inculpate forme. 
And she that vertue loves and vice detests 
49 Sin diuina true in trust 
50 7 vooy abavdrovo 
que patris habet animum immortalis. 
learned well to rule her lust. 


Of the fourteen epithets used by Hesiod Mombritius omits 
those for Melite, Thalia, and Hipponoe. For these Spenser 
seems to have referred to the Greek, or the parallel Latin text, 
although “sweete ” for Melite and “ with salt bedewed wrests ” 
for Hyponeo (sic), are not very close renderings of the conven- 
tional Greek “ gracious ” and rosy-armed”. “ Joyous Thalia” 
is a shade nearer the “Thalia iucunda” of the parallel Latin 
version than the @aAin épdecoa of the Greek. 

For the phrases used in describing Amphitrite, Glauconome, 
and Alimeda, Mombritius translates Hesiod, so that Spenser 
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can hardly be said to be following one rather than the other. 
Spenser’s epithets for Hippothoe, Menippe, and Nemertea do 
not reproduce those of either the Greek or the Latin poet, but 
he follows Mombritius on the spelling “ Nemertea”. The epi- 
thets for Eunica, Galathea, and Cymodoce are distinctly nearer 
to Mombritius than to Hesiod. HEuarna follows Mombritius in 
spelling, and her epithet might have been suggested by the Latin 
poet, but not by the Greek. Psamathe is no nearer the one 
than the other. 

So far as the fourteen epithets are concerned it is clear that 
Spenser depended on Mombritius chiefly, although he probably 
referred at least once to the literal Latin translation, but there 
is no evidence that he consulted the Greek text. 

Besides the epithets already mentioned, Spenser borrowed 
from Mombritius his “wanton Glauce, and Galene glad” 
(Glauceque procax, hilarisque Galene), “fairest Pherusa” 
(formosoque ore), “chaste Actea” (uirgo), “ Erato, that doth 
in love delite” (multos Erato que cepit amando), “'Themiste 
just ” (iustam), “And she that hight of many heastes Poly- 
nome” (Nomen & 4 multis que legibus accipit una), and, 
most striking of all because it explains Spenser’s curious epithet, 
“wondred Agaue” (quam miramur Agauen). 

It is true, of course, that several of these epithets are inter- 
pretations of the name, as in the case of Galene, Erato, and 
Themiste, but on the other hand some, like those of Glauce, Gala- 
thea, and Eunica, could not have so originated. Of the epithets 
which Spenser seems to have invented, a few, such as those of 
Cymothoe, Eulimene, and Pronea, might have been suggested by 
the meaning of the word in Greek, but a good many, like “ swift 
Proto,” “Sao sad,” “light Doto,” “large Lisianassa,” seem to 
have been selected chiefly for their sound. Spenser’s chief aim, 
throughout the passage, appears to be the making of exquisite 
verse music. 

His departures from the order of the names in Mombritius 
seem to be almost entirely due to the exigencies of rhyme and 
rhythm. He follows Hesiod in beginning with Proto, but the 
first long skip, to Eulimene, is dictated by the need of a rhyme 
for Dynamene. With stanza 50 he begins to move over the 
list more freely, as he works in the more difficult names. One 
suspects that Glauconome and Polynome were taken care of 
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before Autonoe was dug up from the bottom of the list to 
rhyme with them, and that perhaps Neso came along at the 
same time. But throughout Spenser follows the arrangement 
of Mombritius much more closely than he does the order of 
Hesiod.° 

In the spelling of the names Spenser follows Mombritius 
rather than the literal Latin version, except in the case of 
Thalia, already mentioned, and Doris. There seems to be no 
authority for the spelling “ Hyponeo ” instead of “ Hipponoe ”, 
and the reversal of the two final vowels may be due, like 
“Endore” for “Eudore”, to the printer. “ Autonoe” for 
“ Autonome” is curious because that seems to be the correct 
reading of the Greek,® but in the Basle edition of 1542 the 
Greek is Avrovoun. Spenser may have been following a later, and 
corrected edition, but in that case he should have read “ Polynoe” 
also. The dropping of the A from “ Halimeda” is probably in 
the interest of euphony after the h in fresh (“fresh Alimeda”). 
The digraph @ for e in “ Panope,” “ Protomedea,” and 
“ Galathea,” seems to represent an attempt, on Spenser’s part, 
to indicate pronunciation. 

Mombritius usually follows Hesiod more faithfully than he 
does in this passage, and I have found no other evidence that 
Spenser used his version rather than the Greek, or the parallel 
Latin translation, except perhaps that the etymology of the 
word “ Chrysaor” may have suggested the name of Artegall’s 
sword. Hesiod says that Chrysaor was so named because “ he 
held a golden blade in his hands.” This remark Mombritius 


expands as follows: 


Alter ab aurato, manibus quem fulminat, ense, 
Fit Chrypsaor (sic/) : sonat ensis Aor, sonat & Chrysos aurum.’ 


The Basle editions of Hesiod are the only ones, so far as I can 
find, that reprinted Mombritius’s translation of the Theogony. 
The first of these editions contains a dedicatory epistle ad- 


5 The order of Spenser’s Nereids, as they occur in Hesiod, is as fol- 
lows: 1, 2, 6, 13, 5, 3, 9, 8, 16, 4; Thoe, 12, 17, 15, 20, 14, 23, 10, 7, 
1, 18, 11, 22, 29, 25, 26, 24, 27, 28, 41, 34; Cymatolege, 13, 45, 37, 40, 
$8, 33, 43, 32, 42, 39, 35, 30, 48, 44, 49, 36, 46, 47, 31, 50. 

* The Loeb text reads, A’rovén. 

7LI. 326-7; Hesiod, 1. 283; Faerie Queene, V, i, 9-10. 
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dressed to Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, by John 
Birchman “ bibliopola S. D.”, dated June 1542. The title page 
is undated. Besides the parallel Greek and Latin texts of the 
“Opera et Dies,” “Scutum Herculis,” and “Generatio Deorum,” 
there are two Latin verse translations of the “ Opera et Dies ”, 
one by Nicolaus Valla, and the other by Ulpius Franekerensis, 
a verse translation of the “ Clypeus Herculis,” two verse trans- 
lations of the “Generatio Deorum”, the one by Mombritius, 
and one by “ Burcardo Pylade Brixiano ”, i. e., J. F. Buccardus; 
finally there is the Greek text of the Scholia of Joannes Tzetzes 
on these three works of Hesiod. The presence of the Scholia 
is interesting because, according to Miss Sawtelle, Spenser used 
them as a source for at least four of his mythological references. 
They were omitted from the edition of 1544, and apparently 
from that of 1564, but the Basle edition of 1574 contains the 
Scholia of Tzetzes “ nunc primum ex graeco sermone in latinum 
<conversa> et in lucem <edita> a Georgio Henischio.” 

Spenser’s use of the translation of Mombritius for the pas- 
sage on the Nereids, and perhaps even for the whole Theogony, 
is at best only negative evidence of the poet’s knowledge of 
Greek. He may have preferred the Latin verses because they 
gave a more elaborate account of the Nereids, or because he felt 
the Latin as poetry more readily than he did the Greek. But 
his failure to observe that Mombritius had omitted Thoe and 
Cymatolege points toward a rather complete disregard of the 
Greek and parallel Latin texts. 


JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT. 
Torts CoLLEGp. 


REPORTS. 


RHEINISCHES Musrum, LX XVII (1928). 


Pp. 1-20. Ernst Maass, Thalamos und Gamos. @dAapos is 
related to #aAos (Laconian oddos). From Hesychius we have 
dpxe mapa (where épxe: =‘ Geflecht’ is meant), 
and gadia] mAéypa spoiov, Kepadrys at 
Adxawa. ot Ooria. Also are makers of baskets. 
Thus 7 Oédos as well as 6 6dAapyos =‘ geflochtenes Haus.’ The 
circular form was characteristic of this type of building. Even 
‘when other material was used but the round form retained, the 
old name remained the same. ’Ezav)\ua, the name of the second 
day of the marriage festival, was so called because it was a ‘ Fest 
auf der avAn’ or ‘in the ézavdos.’ Originally the actual marriage 
ceremony was completed in one of the ‘Hofriume.’ -yaypeiv 
originally meant ‘ oréppartos,’ ‘ oreppatioa,’ ‘oreipev,’ and 
ydpos = ‘amdpos.’ ydyos is related to yewos (yéuw) and as 
*Sduos (in Say-ap, ‘das Haus ordnend’) is to and depos. 


Pp. 21-33. Johannes Th. Kakridis, Der Fluch des Theseus im 
‘Hippolytos.’ In the Hippolytus it is mentioned that Poseidon 
has promised to fulfill three wishes for Theseus. ‘Theseus uses 
the first to bring destruction to his son. Why does he not avail 
himself of the other two to save Hippolytus after learning of 
his innocence? Has he already employed them, possibly to save 
himself from the Labyrinth, or to secure his return from Hades? 
Kakrides thinks not. Euripides nowhere states that this is the 
final wish. Theseus seems never to have tested the gift of 
Poseidon and to doubt its efficacy. To insure his son’s instant 
death he asks the god to fulfill all three wishes at the same time. 
We are to read (in vv. 887 ff.) : ds more dpas TpEis, 
(= auf einmal, wna, adverbial; cf. cis ev, eis play) Karépyaoa 
(or maid’, etc. tovtwy replaced or 
or some other word owing to a misconception of the meaning 
of jug. 

Pp. 34-50. Adolf Busse, Zur Musikasthetik des Aristoteles. 
A summary of the views of Aristotle, a comparison of these views 
with those of Plato, and remarks on the late date of composition 
of The Politics ® 7 as compared to that of the first six chapters 
of 0. 


Pp. 51-104. Otto Herzogt, Datierung der Tragédien des 
Seneca. The conclusions of Herzog as to the date of composition 
of Seneca’s tragedies are as follows: Thyestes, in the first years 
of Seneca’s banishment, about 43; Medea, 45/46; Hercules 
furens, in the last years of banishment, about 48; Phaedra, in 
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last years of banishment, about 48; T’roades, after the period of 
exile, about 53; Oedipus, 60/61; Agamemnon, about 62; Her- 
cules Oetaeus, in the last years of Seneca’s life; Phoenissae, 
shortly before the death of Seneca. 


Pp. 105-112. MuszELien. 


P. 105. Eduard Schwyzer, Nochmals zu Kallimachos Epigr. 
44, Additional argument to support Schwyzer’s conjecture: 
ovros 6 ovydpyys (Rhein. Mus. 75, 447 f.). 


Pp. 106-108. Wilhelm Ensslin. Zu den Mosaikinschriften 
der Korporationen in Ostia. In No. 34 of the inscriptions show- 
ing the stationes of the corporations, for SNFCC Ensslin pro- 
poses to read: S(tatio) n(egotiatorum) f(rumentariorum) 
c(oloniae) C(urbitanae). In No. 23 NF (rather than NE), 
stand for N(egotiatores) F(rumentarit); in No. 38, SCF for 
S(tatio) C(orporis) F(rumentariorum) (?); in No. 42, 
(n)avium d...m...or (n) AVIUM D is probably for 
C(uratores) [or C(orpus) ] C(uratorum) Navium D(e) S(uo). 


Pp. 108-111. Eduard Schwyzer, Zum rémischen Verwandten- 
kuss. Discussion of the custom together with citation of pas- 
sages from Aristotle, Plutarch, etc. 


P. 112. Otto Weinreich, Martial XI 43, Petron. 140, 5 und 
Pariser Zauberpapyrus Z. 326. 


Pp. 113-126. Hugo Stier, Dardanellen oder Besikabai? The 
camp of the Greeks at Troy was on the shores of the Dardanelles 
near the mouth of the Scamander and not on the shores of the 
Bay of Besika. The course of the Scamander 'was at that time 
probably unimpeded, and the land at its mouth was not swampy. 
The Scamander flowed along the western edge of the battlefield. 


Pp. 127-152. Ulrich Hoefer, Pseudo-Skymnos und Eratosthe- 
nes. Hoefer denies the theory of H. Berger (Geschichte der 
wiss. Erdk. der Griechen ? 530) that the work of the Pseudo- 
Scymnus is nothing but a collection of excerpts from Herodotus 
and other writers added to an enumeration of peoples, cities, and 
rivers of the Mediterranean districts. Ps.-Sc. names Eratosthe- 
nes as one of his sources and there are many passages that seem 
to show the influence of the great geographer. The theory of 
Meier Marx [Sammlung der Fragmente des Ephoros (1815) ] 
that Ps.-Sc. follows Ephorus when he mentions no other source 
cannot be proved, at least for the descriptions of Macedon, 
Thrace, and the regions of the Pontus. 


Pp. 153-159. Walther Schwahn, Zu Hekataéos von Teos. 
Diodorus’ account of Perdiccas’ campaign against Ptolemaeus 
(18, 33-36) is apparently based on the Aiyvrriaxd of Hecataeus 
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of Abdera or of Teos. Hecataeus’ work was propaganda written 
in the interests of Egypt and of Ptolemaeus and probably by 
order of the latter. The description of the funeral of Alexander 
(18, 26-28) was also in all probability borrowed from Hecataeus. 


Pp. 160-173. W. Morel, Emendationen im Athenaeus. Dis- 
cussion of twenty-seven passages. 


Pp. 174-179. Adolf Wilhelm, IG. VII 2412 und IG. VII 
2411. These two fragments of decrees found in Thebes quite 
probably belong together. If so, the date is the end of the third 
or the beginning of the second century B.C. Restoration of No. 
2412 and discussion of Dittenberger’s restoration of 2411. 


Pp. 180-181. Adolf Wilhelm, Zu einer Inschrift aus Ephesos. 
The last three lines of the inscription (H. Dessau Inscr. lat. sel. 
8830, Ephesos III, pp. 117 f. No. 29) should read: & trois déxa 
THs émipedeias | rev Sudv rpoordvra, t[ dv] | THs érapyetas pa]. 

Pp. 182-184. Alexander Haggerty Krappe, Atreus’ Lamm. 
In this myth, as found in the Greek tragedians and in Seneca, 
the lamb is a symbol of dominion; the possessor of the lamb 
retained the royal power. In the Iranian History of Artachstr 
i Papakan a ram seems to play the same part. The story is 
found in a slightly different form in Firdusi’s Book of Kings 
[Le Livre des Rois, trans. J. Mohl, V (Paris 1877), pp. 230 ff.]. 


Pp. 185-187. Friedrich Pfister, Ein Kultbrauch auf Delos 
nach Kallimachos. In the conclusion of Callimachus’ Hymn to 
Delos, the sailors are to dance about the altar, beat upon it, and 
bite into the trunk of the sacred olive that they may receive a 
portion of the divine power believed to reside in these objects. 


Pp. 188-198. Friedrich Bortzler, Venus Calva. Bortzler 
believes with Wissowa (Ges. Abh. p. 132) that there was never 
any worship of a bald Venus among the Greeks or the Romans, 
and denies that bald statues of the goddess ever existed. 
Hitrem’s attempt (Class. Rev. 1923, pp. 14-16) to reconstruct 
from two scholia (Serv. Aen. 1, 720; Iliad 2, 820) the statue 
of an androgynous Venus on horseback, wearing a beard and 
holding a comb, rests on false assumptions. In the scholium of 
Servius, the ‘ Venus Calva’ probably means a Venus of the 
calvae, a Venus said to have been worshipped by Roman women 
who had lost their hair. The origin of the legend is not clear, 
but the sources of parts of the scholium may be Cornelius Labeo 
and Verrius Flaccus. 


Pp. 199-205. Th. Birt, Macte esto und Zugehériges. In the 
phrase macte esto, macte is not a vocative but an adverb, as in 
bene est, male est, etc. The quantity of the macte is spondaic, 
and before Vergil there is no passage where it is necessary to 
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scan it as a trochee. The famous passage of Vergil (Aen. 
9,641) is probably responsible for the view that macte is always 
a vocative. Here, however, the esto is missing and macte is a 
true vocative. 


Pp. 206-214. Th. Birt, Sublimus, sublimis, sublimen. These 
words have nothing to do with limen. No single passage in 
Roman literature presupposes any connection with threshold. 
The real derivation is uncertain. The most probable etymology 
is from *tol appearing in ¢uli and tetuli. When *tol passes over 
into the d-declension, there is formed *tolatus, *tlatus, litus; 
in the d-declension it passes over into tolitim. From *subtu- 
latus we have *subtlatus, sublatus. The termination -mus served 
to form verbals like almus, fimus, and fumus. If we assume that 
*tol also passed over into the i-stems, we can explain a *subtolire, 
to which *subtulimus, *subtlimus, sublimus would be related as 
almus to alere. Thus sublimus—=‘der Hochgehobene.’ Swubli- 
mis is to sublimus as inermis to inermus, and sublimus is the 
older form. Sublimen was a third masc. nom. form beside sub- 
limts and sublimus, and is to be compared to lien, splen, pecten, 
turben, and flamen. If the pien of inscriptions is to be regarded 
as a nom., then pien is to pius = sublimen to sublimus. Then 
as pien from pientissimus, so possibly sublimen from subli- 
mentissimus. 


Pp. 215-218. R. Zimmermann, Das Dreimorengesetz und der 
expiratorische Akzent. Greek accent, from the time when the 
three-syllable law went into effect, must have been expiratory; 
or conversely, there is clearly no cause for the three-syllable law 
but the expiratory character of the accent. 


Pp. 219-221. W. Havers, Auslassung von Flexionssilben im 
Griechischen. Examples of phenomena in Greek somewhat 
similar to those occurring in Latin vas argenteis, palm et crini- 
bus for vasis argenteis and palmis et crinibus. In Greek the 
usage seems to be limited to the article and the following sub- 
stantive. However, cases like Badd’ dvvyas (Hes. scut. 254) for 
BdadAXov 6vvyas occur. 


Pp. 221-224. F. Dornseiff, In Rom lecken die Miuse die 
Miihlsteine. In Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis chap. 8, the sentence: 
quia Romae, inguts, mures molas lingunt, is to be interpreted: 
‘At Rome the mice in despair lick the millstones because they 
can find nothing else.’ They are on short rations there, every- 
thing frugal and in the Spartan style, and no Graeco-Egyptian 
excesses like the marrying of one’s sister are allowed. 


Pp. 225-261. Eduard Schwyzer, Zu griechischen Inschriften 


(Continuation of Rhein. Mus. LXXII 426 ff. and LXXIII 
426 ff.). (8). Zu den Tafeln von Herakleia (IG. XIV 645). 
6 
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(9). Zum Hid der Drerier (GDI. 4952). (10). Zur Tempel- 
ordnung von Oropos (IG. VII 235). 


Pp. 262-288. Wilhelm Bannier, Zum neuen ersten Bande der 
attischen Inschriften. Notes on several inscriptions of the new 
volume. 


Pp. 289-292. A. Kocevalov, Kéopos in der Bedeutung 
*Kosmenkollegium’ in den kretischen Dialektinschriften. In 
the inscriptions of the earlier period, xéopos was used in the 
sense ‘ Kosmenkollegium;’ only in the later inscriptions does 
the plural xéoyor make its appearance in that meaning. Ditten- 
berger (Syll.,3 note 1 to No. 524) assumes that the first usage 
had already given way to the second in the second half of the 
third century B.C. Kocevalov, however, thinks that the singular 
was in use to a very late period (to the end of the second 
century). 


Pp. 293-328. Robert Philippson, Verfasser und Abfassungs- 
zeit der sogenannten Hippokratesbriefe. The letters, which fall 
into two distinct groups, are yet by the same author. However, 
they were revised for a second edition with considerable changes. 
The sixth letter, in its oldest form (p’) is addressed to a 
Gorgias. This is replaced in our older MSS. by a letter ad- 
dressed to a Demetrius. Gorgias may possibly be the rhetor of 
the second half of the first century B.C. whose book on the 
figures was translated by Rutilius Lupus, and who was a teacher 
of oratory to Cicero’s son in Athens in 44 B.C. The Demetrius 
may be Demetrius of Magnesia, who had some literary connection 
with Atticus, and is mentioned in connection with Democritus 
(Diog. Laert. Bk. 9,6). If so, the date of the earlier edition of 
the letters falls before 44 B.C. The author was probably a 
teacher of Asianism at Athens about this period. 


Pp. 329-334. Otto Immisch, Aus antiken Kiichen. Immisch 
uses Apicius (7,9) to explain Petronius 38, 15, and reads: 
apros gausapatos opera pistorid, bis coctos or apros gausapatos, 
bis coctos Pistor<ens>es (with a reference to Plaut. Capt. 
160 ff.). Again Immisch uses Apicius (4,5) to defend his ex- 
planation of Theocritus 14, 17 [Rhein. Mus. 76 (1927), 337 ff.]. 


Pp. 335-336. MISZELLEN. 


Pp. 335. Rudolf Thurneysen, Zu Mutunus Tutunus. Thur- 
neysen syggests an Old Irish etymology from grammarians of 
the ninth and tenth centuries. Moth = membrum virile; toth 
= membrum muliebre. The original forms were possibly mito- 
and tito-. The gender and inflection of the words is unknown. 
The double name did not indicate a phallic god, but expressed 
the union of the two membra, as would be natural in the case 
of a ‘ Hochzeitsgott.’ 
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P. 336. W. Meyer-Liibke, Lateinisch cullio. A possible ex- 
planation suggested for the gloss: coccyz: cullio (CGIL. 3, 168, 
48; 257, 16). 


Pp. 337-360. Friedrich Marx, Der Tragiker Phrynichus. 
Discussion of the life and literary activity of Phrynichus to- 
gether with a consideration of the MuAjrov adwors, its purpose, 
ancient notices as to the performance, and the reported punish- 
ment of Phrynichus following its presentation. In his discus- 
sion of the Phoenissae, Marx presents the theory that this play 
is later than the Persae of Aeschylus, and attempts a reconstruc- 
tion of the plot. The battle of Mycale plays a part in the 
Phoenissae similar to that of Salamis in the Persae. The Phoe- 
nissae was probably produced shortly after 472. 


Pp. 361-383. Wolfgang Aly, Form und Stoff bei Thukydides. 
A discussion of Thucydides’ attitude toward his subject matter. 
Is he primarily an investigator of facts, or is he at times carried 
away by the artistic purpose of his work? In dealing with this 
question, Aly singles out for examination the four speeches said 
to have been delivered at the assembly of the\ allies at Sparta 
(Bk. 1). He finds here what he considers definite traces of a 
later version and arrangement together with additions for which 
a changed attitude on the part of Thucydides toward the war and 
its causes is responsible. The conclusion is that these speeches 
and the situation in general were very freely dealt with by 
Thucydides in the interest of the artistic design of his work as a 
whole. 


Pp. 384-395. J. Weidgent, Zum Thukydidestext. Notes on 
twenty-nine passages of the seventh and eighth books. 


Pp. 396-416. Friedrich Wilhelm, Zu Lukianos’ Ilarpidos 
éyxomov. Analysis of the work with a view to determining its 
sources and the question of its genuineness. The author has had 
a sophistic training, shows traces of Platonic and Stoic influence, 
a preference for Homer, and acquaintance with Thucydides, 
Xenophon, the Attic orators, and later writers. The work is 
very probably Lucian’s, and belongs to his rhetorical period. 


Pp. 417-431. Hans Oppermann, Plotin-Handschriften. (2). 
Die Familie T und die Liicke in Enn. IV 7%. Description and 
history of Monacensis Graecus 449 (Mr) and of Marcianus 
240 (Ma). Ma and Me are from a common source I (a Gorty- 
nian MS.). All of our MSS. go back to an archetype that con- 
tained a lacuna due to the loss of a leaf. Ma is not the work of a 
careful copyist, but that of a critical scholar. We can, therefore, 
disregard this MS. for the family T, and confine our attention 
to the use of Mr. 
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P. 482. M1szELLEN. 


Pp. 432. Mauritius Schuster, Ad Martialis epigr. IX 67. An 
attempt to explain the spurcitiae of this epigram. 


P. 432. Friedrich Cornelius, Berichtigung (zu LXXIV, p. 
345). 
Pp. 432. R. Thurneysen, Zu diesem Band 8. 335. 


Pp. 433-436. Register. 


ROBERT PARVIN STRICKLER. 
SouTHWESTERN, MEMPHIS. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE (1928). 


Pp. 5-24. T. Walek—Czernecki. la chronologie de la pre- 
miére guerre de Macédoine. An examination of doubtful points 
in the chronology of the first Macedonian War. The author 
notes that even dates attested by our sources are contested and 
rejected by scholars. His method is to examine the dates 
handed down as to their precise validity and thence draw con- 
clusions as to events whose chronology is barely attested or 
attested indirectly. For example the time of the alliance be- 
tween the Romans and Aetolians is given by Livy as the autumn 
of 211. Examining and rejecting as insufficient the arguments 
against this date, the author discusses prior and subsequent 
military operations and finds by their causal relation Livy’s 
date ‘strikingly confirmed. 


Pp. 25-40. A. Bourgery. La géographie dans Lucain. A 
discussion of the geography of the Pharsalia. The author cites 
instances where not only in the east but in the west Lucan’s 
geography is at fault in a way that emendation does not remedy 
and that alongside of errors we find evidence of large geographi- 
cal knowledge. While some obscurities are due to our ignorance 
of events to which they refer, he suggests that Lucan used a 
Greek geographical treatise possibly in verse, written between 52 
and 29 B.C. Noting that this hypothesis would not justify 
certainty as to the author, M. Bourgery suggests Varro Atacinus, 
and calls attention to the fact that his epoch was, so to speak, 
the golden age of Roman geography. 


Pp. 41-46. L. Laurand. Pages de Vhistoire du Cursus. 
Observations bearing on the value of a study of Cursus as an 
auxiliary determinant of authorship and textual purport. Thus 
in the case of two lives of St. Odo of the tenth and twelfth 
centuries, the earlier lacks, the later observes the rules of Cursus, 
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thus corroborating the statement of the twelfth-century author, 
that he had corrected the style of tha tenth-century biographer. 


Pp. 47-49. Pierre de Labriolle. Saint Augustin et Sénéque. 
The author finds in Seneca, de Constantia Sapientis XII (Non 
ideo quidquam inter illos puerosque interesse . . .) the original 
of the idea which Saint Augustin in the nineteenth chapter of 
his Confessions expanded into a theological comparison of men 
and children. 


Pp. 50-51. Pierre de Labriolle. Les “ Arrivistes”. M. 
Labriolle finds a Latin equivalent for the neologism “ arriviste ” 
in St. Augustin’s use of ‘ perventor’ in the De Consensu Evan- 
gelistarum 2, 20, where Augustin reconciles a slight discrepancy 
in Matthew and Luke (accessit ad eum Centurio and misit ad 
eum Centurio seniores Judaeorum). 


Pp. 52-53. P. d’Hérouville. Une correction 4 Opus Agri- 
culturae de Palladius (I, 29, 2). The writer shows reasons why 
the correction made by Buffon of ‘ trigesimus’ to ‘ vigesimus’ 
in a passage as to the incubation period of pheasants should 
figure in a note if not in the text itself of Palladius. 


Pp. 54-56. Georges Cantacuzéne. Correction 4 une inscrip- 
tion de Lucanie. The writer suggests that the letters C, O (in 
..EX NE CODE SEXTA...) should be C, C or Q, Q= 
eq(uitum), or ex n(umero) eq(uitum) de, etc., which correction 
makes the whole inscription intelligible. 


Pp. 57-60. Notes et discussions. A. Ernout. Review of 
Ingrid Odelstierna, De vi futurali ac finali gerundii et gerundivi 
latini observationes ; accedunt de verbo imputandi observationes ; 
Upsala, Almquist et Wiksell, 1926. 


Pp. 61-65. Informations. Le congrés international étrusque 
de 1928. A. Ernout. 


Pp. 66-94. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 95-96. Derniers ouvrages recus. 


Pp. 97-100. Théodore Reinach, KYNOYXOS. This correc- 
tion for KYN@YXOS in the Delian inscription containing the 
list of sacred functionaries for 179 B.C., where the question is 
not of a locality but of a sack, is followed by a clearer explana- 
tion of the word itself long misunderstood through the mistake 
of Suidas. A charming and convincing paper. 


Pp. 101-105. P. Mazon. Notes sur Hérondas. In II, 44, 
read for in II, 81, read ed for cev; in IV, 88, for 
KorrdéAn read KoxxdAn (the maid in 1. 19). In VI, 34, po is 
suggested in place of the unintelligible wy. M. Mazon’s exegesis 
of IV, 88-95 clears up a passage hitherto obscure and perplexing. 
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Pp. 106-139. Georges Seure. Le roi Rhésos et le héros 
chasseur. The result of this most interesting study is that be- 
tween the king Rhesus and the hunter-god there is a sculptural 
and inscriptional community, which justifies the admission of 
their partial identity and the suspicion that fyoos with or with- 
out a capital letter, was a ritualistic epithet or one of the ‘secret’ 
names of the national hero of Thrace. Philology, folk-lore, 
history, archaeology, all have a part in this essay. We have 
among other matters the question of the two-fold equation: 
pyoos = Toi, and ‘Pyoos == Héros Chasseur, with their implica- 
tions; the prophylactic power of the god (Aomov épixew rods 
dpovs) ; and a series of bas-reliefs reproduced and described in 
the text relative to the cult of the Héros Chasseur. 


Pp. 140-160. Camille Maubert. L’enfer de Silius Italicus. 
A portion of an unfinished work of which the first part is devoted 
to the Elysium beneath the earth, the second—here published— 
to the Elysium in the ocean, the third to the celestial Elysium. 
M. Maubert shows that Silius broke with the later tradition 
observed in poetry and inscriptions that place Elysium in the 
depths of earth and returned to the cosmography of Homer and 
Hesiod. The discussion of the ocean-elysium leads to the prob- 
lem of the place of the ninth gate which involves the elucidation 
of the cosmography of Silius; the connection of this gate with 
Elysium and where it opened and how the ‘ secretus limes’ was 
at the same time apart from and joined with erebus. The second 
part of the paper deals with the place of the Elysian fields (of 
Silius), not beyond the ocean-stream but in an island or group 
of islands near to its further shore. The foreword to this paper 
is a sympathetic and illuminating tribute to the author and his 
unfinished work. 


Pp. 161-167. Georges de Manteuffel. Quelques notes sur le 
pap. oxy. XI, 1380. The fragment has on one side a hymn to 
Isis and is so damaged and indistinct that “it is often necessary 
to divine rather than read the thoughts”. M. de Manteuffel 
presents a list of his own collations alongside of the readings of 
the editors in the belief that his effort will be useful to future 
laborers in the same field. 


Pp. 168-174. Notes et discussions, Pierre Chantraine. Emile 
Bourguet, Le Dialecte laconien. Paris, Champion, 1927. The 
reviewer notes that prior works of this nature lack perspective 
and reality but that M. Bourguet’s method of a direct study of 
the text of the inscriptions, which he publishes, assigned to their 
probable dates, gives the feeling that he is not dealing with a 
constructive theory but with a living reality. Then follows an 
appraisal of this treatment and its results with discussion of 
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certain problems, which it suggests and the expression of the 
hope that so fruitful a method be applied to other dialects. 


Pp. 175-182. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 183-184. Derniers ouvrages recus. 


Pp. 185-190. A. Meillet. Remarques sur une nouvelle in- 
scription locrienne. A discussion of the forms rerOyos and 
mavreow occurring in this inscription, throwing light on the 
development of Greek generally. The 76 of rerOpyos is the normal 
writing of double @. This doubling dates from Indo-European 
times and explains the ancient prosody value of such groups. 


Pp. 190-199. B. Haussoullier. Loi inédite d’Erythrées. This 
law prohibits under fine reinstatement in office before ten years’ 
lapse of a forrester or clerkt (of the board). There is a photo- 
graph of the stone on which this inscription; is cut, a transcrip- 
tion of the text and a commentary that leaves nothing to be 
desired. By comparison with other inscriptions the author notes 
the progress made in the democracy to avert return of tyranny. 
The law is dated prior to 470-460 B.C. This paper is edited 
by M. Lambrino, on the basis of lecture notes taken by himself 
and others, as a tribute to the memory of his friend and master. 


Pp. 200-215. L.—A. Constans. I—Sur quelques passages des 
lettres de Caelius a Cicéron (Fam. VIII). 

VIII, 2, 1, for, me repraesentare . . . , read me re praesente, 
Te pronuntiatum est; I was actually there, the verdict was 
actually rendered. 

VIII, 2, 1, for introitu puto ut, read introit, ut puto, ut... . 

VIII, 3, 1, for si forsitan cum locupletiore referam, read si<c> 
forsitan . . . re¢m> feram. 

VIII, 4, 4, invert the two sentences, “nam in disputando ... 
esse ”, and “ego tamen . . . dicentem” and retain “ Pompeio ”, 
understanding by ‘ omnes’ that Pompey as well as Caesar must 
obey the orders of the senate. 

VIII, 5, 3, read Hoc si<t> praeterito anno Curio tribunus et 
eadem actio de provinciis intro<ea>t: quam facile nunc sit 
omnia impedire et quam Caesari<ani>, qui sua causa r. p. non 
curent, supere<n>t, non te fallit. 

VIII, 8, 4, 5. M. Constans retains the singular ‘ auctoritas’ 
of M. and, since the list of witnesses is only repeated once, we 
have one auctoritas in three parts, not three auctoritates, and 
the formula at the end of each subdivision ivstifies the plural 
of Caelius in 4: “auctoritates perscriptae ”. 

II—Sur deux passages de la lettre de Cicéron ad Att. I, 16, et 
sur un passage de César, B. G. VII, 65. 

Att. 1, 16, 10, for nosti enim marinas, read <Mari> marinas. 
Att. 1, 16, 13, for fabamimum, read fabam imam. 
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B. G. VII, 65, 5. The meaningless phrase [sed et] found in 
the MSS. is explained as a gloss sedentibus; sedens = eques 
as in Aen. XI, 692. 


Pp. 216-240. Camille Maubert. L’Enfer de Silius Italicus, 
Chapitre II. The second and final paper, comprising a descrip- 
tion of Elysium and the essentials of beatitude and the locality 
and function of the river of Lethe in relation to reincarnation. 
The evolution of these and kindred ideas is traced in the Orphici, 
Plato and others and we find Silius ‘furnished the first poetic 
example “d’un Léthé insulaire et océanique”.’ One regrets 
deeply the untimely death that prevented the completion of so 
fascinating a work. 


Pp. 241-270. Notes et discussions. Maurice Goguel. Les 
théories de M. Isidore Lévy sur l’influence de la légende de 
Pythagore. This paper is more than a review of the two works 
discussed—Recherches sur les sources de la Légende de Pytha- 
gore ; La Légende de Pythagore en Gréce et en Palestine. While 
M. Goguel does not subscribe to the thesis of M. Lévy: “ Le 
Pythagore de la légende a conquis |’Orient et, par |’Orient, le 
monde ”, his discussion is largely, “ sur la question de méthode ”, 
and is judicious and convincing. 


Pp. 271-306. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 307-311. Derniers ouvrages regus. 


Pp. 313-319. A. Oguse. Inscription de Magnésie. This 
study rests on the discovery that the inscriptions (Inschr. v. 
Magn. 58 and %3 a) are fragments of one and the same stone 
and text. The placing of ll. 18-39 of 58 to the left of ll. 1-24 
of 73 a, shows that parts of words at the right of the right-hand 
fragment are completed by parts of words in the next line at 
the left of the left-hand fragment. In one complete line the 
break in the stone runs between. the letters of the word é and 
from certain whole lines it is easy to come at the average line 
length. Then follows an approximate text of the inscription, 
with a comment on certain lines. 


Pp. 320-352. Ch. Saumagne. “Iter populo debetur”. The 
first section of this paper considers the meaning of this formula 
and also its negative form; the second examines the rubrics of 
the Liber Coloniarum where the formulae “i. p. d.” and “i. p. 
non d.” occur; the third treats of the signification according 
to their place in the rubrics and their application to urban or 
rural conditions. The conclusions are: I. The formula i. p. d. 
seeks to define a real relation of liability, that assesses private 
property with a toll to the profit of the public domain, establish- 
ing a permanent road-side tax. The formula i. p. non d. relieves 
private property of such a tax; II. The application of this inter- 
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pretation to the analysis of the rubrics of the L. C. permits the 
restoration of their original structure and the divination of the 
economic theory of the sources from which they derive ; III. The 
examination of the place these formulae occupy in the rubrics 
leads to the recovery of principles which underlie the legal 
statute of rural and urban routes, in matters of colonial founda- 
tion or land distribution. 


Pp. 353-360. L. Laurand. De Amicitia. Le manuscrit 
Laurentianus, 45, 2. A more detailed description of this MS. 
than was possible in the édition Budé, where the principal 
readings were published. 


Pp. 361-373. Pierre Jouguet. Das Alexanderreich auf pro- 
sopographischer Grundlage, Helmut Berve, Munich, C. H. Beck, 
1926, 8°, I, Darstellung, [X-357 pp.; II, Prosopographie, 446 p. 
This favorable review treats largely of the deification of Alexan- 
der with the conclusion that, “quand il demandait aux villes 
grecques les honneurs divins, cette mesure est comme le dernier 
anneau d’une chaine d’événements dont Gordion, Tyr, Memphis, 
enfin l’affaire de la proscynése 4 Bactres forment la suite im- 
pressionnante. 


Pp. 374-394. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 395-396. Derniers ouvrages recus. 


Pp. 397-400. Table des Matiéres. 


CaroL WIGHT. 
CuatHaM, Mass. 


REVIEWS. 


Robert Burton’s Philosophaster, with an English Translation 
of the same. Together with his other Minor Writings in 
Prose and Verse. The Translation, Introductions, and 
Notes by Paut Jorpan-SmitH. Stanford University Press, 
1931. xxii + 284 pp. $5.00 postpaid. 


This is a sumptuous edition of a rather mediocre Latin 
comedy written by the famous author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy. It was acted at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1617, 
but remained unpublished until 1862, when a very small edition, 
prepared by W. E. Buckley, was printed at Hertford for the 
Roxburghe Club. Buckley’s text, taken from Burton’s own 
manuscript, is now reprinted here. 

There are too many misprints in the Latin text: p. 38, 1. 21, 
inter vox, for inter vos; p. 72, 1. 3, omnini, for omnino; p. 72, 
]. 23, porgo, for purgo; p. 110, 1. 10, uxore, for uxorem; p. 110, 
1. 17, praum, for parum; p. 194, 1. 14, doctus, for doctos ; p. 220, 
l. %, munus for minus. 

The translation need not be taken very seriously, as it is 
hardly worthy of its beautiful dress. A few sample renderings 
of normal Latin phrases may suggest how little help the reader 
is likely to get in passages where Burton is really difficult or 
obscure: p. 32, 1. 8, Uranoscopia, “ piss-prophecy ”; p. 68, 1. 11, 
Si vis insignis haberi grammaticus, “ should’st thou wish Gram- 
mar thought important”; p. 130, 1. 25, facesse in malam rem, 
asine, “ have done with this vile nonsense, thou she-ass ”; p. 176, 
]. 11, quod faustum felixque sit, poculum praebibo tibi, “ foras- 
much as thou’rt a lucky and prosperous fellow, I’ll drink this 
cup to thee.” 

The notes are rather scanty, and the list of Burton’s borrow- 
ings is far from complete. He takes a great deal more from 
Plautus and Terence than the editor seems to recognize, and the 
reader will often be reminded of other ancient authors who are 
less frequently quoted in seventeenth-century comedy. His chief 
indebtedness, however, is to a Latin dialogue of the Renaissance, 
Gioviano Pontano’s Antonius. Compare, for example, the evil 
wife of Act iii, sc. 2, 


Pant. Non insanit? 
Opp. Et me fere adigit ad insaniam, 
Ut neque dies neque noctes pacatus agere valeam; 
Sed et totam strepitu suo impedit viciniam, 
Clamores ejus sunt supra galli cantum, aut horologium. 


Pant. Quomodo afficitur? 
Opp. Rixatur, clamat, dentitonat, 


Hinnifremit, titionatur, jaculatur pelves et patinas, 
Candelabratur, me et ancillas delumbat fustibus, 
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with Pontano’s Euphorbia, 


Cives quidem caeteri aut horologium aut galli cantum secuti e somno 
cubilibusque excitantur, at viciniam nostram Euphorbiae clamores ne 
videre quidem somnum noctibus patiuntur, quasi dies agere quietos 
valeamus. Clamat, inclamat, frendit, dentitonat, hinnifremit, rixatur, 
furit; veru, pelves, patinas iaculatur, titionatur, candelabratur; novis 
enim vocibus novus beluae huius furor exprimendus est; ... Ancillas 
alias delumbat fustibus, etc. 


The search for a wise man, Act i, sc. 5, draws freely on 
Pontano’s prose, and the same section of the Antonius supplies 
all the discussion about the expressions otio marcescere, iniuriam 
pati, frictio or fricatio, Act ili, sc. 5. Still another passage of 
the Antonius (about the basilisk) is worked into Act iv, sc. 5. 

The names Pedanus and Theanus come from the close of 
Pontano’s dialogue Charon. This discusses such questions as 
Quot vini cados decedenti e Sicilia Aeneae Acestes dederit, 
Dextrone an sinistro priore pede e navi descendens Aeneas 
terram Italiam attigisset (cp. Act. iii, sc. 5), and such expres- 
sions as dicere oportebat or dicere oportuit, dicere debueras or 
dicere debuisti (cp. Act ii, sc. 2). 

W. P. Musrarp. 


THE JoHNs Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


Latin Writers of the Fifth Century. By ELEANoR SHIPLEY 
Duckett. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1930. 
Pp. xx-+ 271. $2.50. 


This attractive volume discusses the Latin writings of “ the 
century that saw the Fall of the Western Empire, the hard dying 
of Pagan worship and the growing pains of the Church Catholic 
in the world as in the cloister, in the West as in the East.” 
After an introductory chapter on the background of these 
writings it discusses the secular poetry of the period (Claudian, 
Rutilius Namatianus, Merobaudes, Apollinaris Sidonius), the 
poets of Biblical history, the Christian prose of Jerome, Augus- 
tine, Orosius and Salvian, the Monastic writings of the West, 
and the secular prose of Martianus Capella. It is well written, 
well printed, well indexed—an excellent book throughout. The 
illustrative passages cited from the fifth-century poets are 
cleverly rendered in English verse. 

W. P. Mustarp. 
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Salvian: On the Government of God. Translated by Eva M. 
Sanrorp. New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. 


Vili ++ 241 pp. $3.75. 


This is a careful translation of a fifth-century treatise written 
to prove to the Christians of that day that “ the misfortunes they 
suffered from oppressive taxation, official cruelty, and the bar- 
barian invasions were not due to God’s neglect or injustice, but 
to their own wickedness.” Interest in Salvian is now historical 
as well as religious, but, even so, it is probable that very few 
people besides the translator have recently read him entire. He 
makes too much vain repetition. One of his best sentences comes 
at the beginning of the Eighth Book: “I think, nay, I am 
certain, that the great length of my argument will arouse 


distaste in many.” 
W. P. Mustarp. 


St. Augustine: Select Letters. With an English Translation 
by JamMEs Houston Baxter. London: William Heine- 
mann, Ltd.; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, MCMXXX. 


lii + 535 pp. $2.50. 


The Loeb Classical Library has been fortunate in assigning 
its Select Letters of St. Augustine to a thoroughly competent and 
sympathetic editor. The Latin text is, for the most part, that of 
the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
edited by the late Alois Goldbacher. The translation is 
admirable. Quibusdem, p. 352, 1. 14, is a lonely misprint. The 
first note on page 450 might have added a reference to Cicero, 


Tusc. Disp. i, 2, 4. 
W. P. MustTarp. 


The Magical Art of Virgil. By Epwarp KENNARD RAND. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1931. xiv 
+ 458 pp. $5.00. 

The “magical art” of Virgil here set forth is his ability to 
convert heterogeneous substances into a harmonious unity, to 
introduce epic elements into his pastoral and didactic poetry, 
and write an epic into which tragedy has been absorbed. The 
plan of the book calls for an exposition of the contents of his 
poems accompanied by an interpretation of his purpose and his 
art. But the long summaries of the Bucolics and Georgics fill 
too many pages, and the author finds himself unable to treat of 
the Aeneid on the same scale—“ spatiis exclusus iniquis.” For 
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the Aeneid he can present merely certain aspects of the poet’s 
magic, in the last three chapters: X. Virgil and the Drama; 
XI. Tragedy from Romance; XII. Primitive Simplicity from 
Imperial Rome. The book is written for the general reader, 
but even the veteran Virgilian will find much in it that makes 
for his pleasure and profit. P. 42: Professor Ranp accepts the 
ancient statement that Virgil wrote the Culex at the age of six- 
teen, and suggests that the Octavius to whom it was dedicated 
was Octavius Musa. This in spite of the “ Octavi venerande” 
and “sancte puer” which have recently been referred to the 
future emperor (elected to the office of pontif in 48 B. c., when 
he was approaching his fifteenth birthday). P. 137 might have 
cited an interesting parallel to Virgil which has recently come 
to light, in A. S. Hunt’s text and translation of a fragment of 
Callimachus: “ For when I first set a tablet on my knees, Lycian 
Apollo said to me, ‘ Good bard, you should offer to me the fat- 
test possible sacrifice, but a slender poem. Moreover [I lay this 
behest on you: take the path that wagoners do not tread and 
drive not your chariot along the common tracks of others’” 
(The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Pt. XVII, p. 50). Cp. Eel. vi. 3-5; 
Geor. iii. 292-3. P. 156: iuniperi gravis umbra, Ecl. x. 76, 
hardly means “shade works harm to junipers.” 


W. P. Mustarp. 


C. Suetoni Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum Libri VII-VIII. 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Divus Vespasianus, Divus Titus, 
Domitianus. With Introduction, Translation, and Com- 
mentary by GzorcE W. Moonry. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London and New York, 1930. 662 pp. $5.00. 


It is a pleasant duty to commend this excellent book to all 
American libraries. It gives Suetonius’ account of the last six 
Caesars, with all the introduction and commentary any reader 
should need. The translation is admirable, and conveniently 
set to face the Latin text. The commentary is very copious, and 
masterly throughout. History, politics, the public and private 
life of the Romans, the diction and style of Suetonius, the relia- 
bility of some of his statements, the variant readings of the 
MSS.—all relevant matters are duly discussed, and everything 
made available by an exhaustive index. The book is beautifully 
printed, and both the editor and the Dublin University Press are 
to be congratulated on the excellence of the proof-reading. 
Suscepti, p. 156, 1. 20, should be suscepit. 

W. P. Mustarp. 
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The Composition of Homer’s Odyssey. By W. J. WoopHovusE. 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1930. Pp. 251. 


Professor WOODHOUSE has given us “the results, reached in 
the main years ago, of a lifetime’s reading and study of the 
Odyssey ” (p. 7). His book contains no reference to the results 
of modern Homeric research. “The function of criticism ... 
is not to teach the poet a better way, but to endeavor to realize 
at full value just that which he has chosen to give” (p. 212). 
A minute analysis of the plot and characters of the Odyssey 
leads Professor WoopHovusE to the following conclusicn: the 
Odyssey as it exists today is the work of one poet, Homer, who 
created an epic romance from pre-existing material which can 
be separated into its various elements: 1) the Deep-Sea Tales, 
constituting the bulk of the adventures told by Odysseus in ix- 
xii; 2) popular tales, originally unconnected with the story of 
Odysseus, which, with the Deep-Sea Tales, “are, in respect of 
matter, the oldest elements of the poem” (p. 237); 3) the Saga 
of Odysseus, i.e. an historical account of the wanderings and 
return of the real Odysseus; and 4) the poet’s own inventions 
which serve to bind together the various components and to give 
unity to the whole. 

The greater part of the volume deals with the popular tales 
and the historical Saga. The author’s theory is as follows: The 
real wanderings of the historical Odysseus have survived in frag- 
mentary form in the fictitious stories told by Odysseus to Eu- 
maeus, Antinous, and Penelope; this journey home could not 
have occupied more than about two years (p. 132). In the Saga 
Telemachus could play no part, for he was too young, and there- 
fore much of his réle must originally have belonged to the swine- 
herd. Cleverly woven into the actual events after Odysseus’ re- 
turn are two folk tales: 1) the story of the husband who returns 
after a long absence and is recognized by his wife by means of 
three signs, the scar, the bow, and the marriage bed; in the 
Odyssey only the last retains its original function as a means of 
proof between the principal actors; 2) the story of the wife who 
is beset by suitors during her husband’s absence and is about to 
yield when the husband returns, plots with his wife, and over- 
throws the suitors. The combination of these two stories ac- 
counts for such contradictions as the assertion by the ghost of 
Amphimedon that the contest was the outcome of a plot between 
husband and wife (xxiv 167-168). Homer’s great achievement 
was the introduction of Telemachus into the epic. This neces- 
sitated a delay in the return of Odysseus until the son should be 
of sufficient age to play the part designed for him. To bridge 
the gap, Homer invented Calypso—“ the Concealer, who takes 
and hides his hero away for nearly eight years—entirely in the 
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interests of the poet’s chronological scheme” (p. 216). More- 
over, the fact that certain passages were to be found in the Saga 
does not mean that they were not Homer’s work, for “ Homer 
sang the Saga years before he composed his Odyssey” (p. 185). 
But “ there never was in the world any Odyssey other than that 
which we now possess” (p. 117). Homer was far from being 
a mere collector of pre-existing traditions and folk tales. “ Con- 
structive genius, truth to nature, poetical inspiration—these, 
apart from consummate skill in the technique of versification, 
are the conspicuous excellencies of Homer” (p. 243). 

At times Professor WoopHOUSE shows an annoying tendency 
to relapse into colloquial or popular phraseology: expressions 
such as “ (Telemachus was) quick at the uptake” (p. 114), 
“(Penelope is) simply a wreck” (p. 200) seem ill-suited to a 
work of this type. Even more unfortunate are the titles of the 
folk tales, e.g. The Grass Widow or The Nick of Time, The 
Dark Horse or Winning a Wife (pp. 219 ff.). In his transla- 
tion from the Greek, the author goes to the opposite extreme and 
the result is often a stilted and awkward rendering. A version 
such as “'Telemachus, setting wits to work, made Odysseus sit 
down within well-built hall, by stone threshold, and put mean 
settle and little table” (p. 104) leaves much to be desired. The 
addition of an index of cited passages would increase the use- 
fulness of the book. 

Many of the author’s conclusions may be questioned. He 
states that the prooemium of the Odyssey is “utterly inade- 
quate” (p. 24), chiefly because the contents of xiii-xxiv are 
ignored. The similarity of the prooemium to that of the Iliad 
is closer than Professor WooDHOUSE admits. Then, too, the 
uncertainty of Odysseus at the beginning of xx does not neces- 
sarily mean that “ Odysseus has not yet the faintest idea how 
the great work of vengeance is to be accomplished” (p. 112). 
In the Iliad, Achilles likewise expresses despair (xxi 273-283) 
although he already knows that he will live to slay Hector. In 
each case the poet is heightening the tension of the climax by 
depicting the uncertainty of the leading character. In these and 
similar points the assumptions of the author may seem baseless, 
and in particular the attribution of this or that episode to a 
definite folk tale will be unconvincing, but whether or not one 
accepts the author’s conclusions, he will find much in the book 
that is new and stimulating and extremely valuable. 


GrorcE E. DuckwortH. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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From Maumee to Thames and Tiber: The Life-Story of an 
American Classical Scholar. By Ernest G. SIHLER. New 
York, The New York University Press, 1930. ix + 269 


pages. 

It requires courage to write and publish an autobiography. 
To be sure, a life of high ideals like that of Dr. Stuur, rich 
in experience and blessed with attainment, induces a desire to 
leave a record of accomplishment and words of counsel and 
good cheer. But the difficulty of doing justice to truth, the 
suspicion of the inadequacy of one’s powers of expression, and 
the knowledge of one’s own insignificance in the sum total of 
human achievement tend to keep the pen silent. And yet, an 
honest autobiography is likely to be a source of entertainment, 
encouragement and enlightenment, and Dr. SIHLER deserves 
our gratitude for having had the courage to bare to us the pic- 
ture of his life. For, whatever may be said of the style of the 
author and of some of his views and idiosyncrasies, the book 
contains more than enough to justify its existence. I have twice 
read it from cover to cover and have found it both interesting 
and profitable. The author had been known to us chiefly as an 
erudite and productive scholar, but now he has revealed himself 
also as a grateful son, a devoted husband, a skilled teacher, a 
codperative colleague, and a man of high ideals and of unflinch- 
ing courage. And Dr. SIHLER’s life was by no means a bed of 
roses. The record of his life is a record of fine natural endow- 
ments and magnificent preparation, combined with infinite pa- 
tience and perseverance, overcoming a host of obstacles and 
leading to the attainment of the goal. The book is a book to 
encourage and instruct the younger scholar and to hearten even 
the more experienced. It contains valuable historical material. 
Dr. SIHLER was one of the first company of scholars that were 
sent forth, in 1878, by the Johns Hopkins University to carry 
the torch of learning, and he has kept the faith. The schools 
that trained him, the institutions that counted him on their 
staff, and the students that were fortunate enough to own him 
as their teacher have every reason to be proud of him. 


C. W. E. MILuEr. 


JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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A Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle. By Lane Cooprr > 
and ALFRED GUDEMAN. New Haven, Yale University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1928. xi-+ 193 pp. 8°. 
$2. (Cornell Studies in English, Vol. XI.) 


This book should long since have received a commendatory 
notice in the pages of the Journal. The compilers had for many 
years been interested in the elucidation of the Poetics of 
Aristotle, and they have in this volume placed at the disposal of 
students of the Poetics a classified bibliography. Instead of 
stopping to point out such errors as 1 had noted, I desire to 
record my thanks to the editors, and to call attention to the 
additions and corrections supplied by Dr. Herrick in a paper 
that is printed on pages 168-174 of this number. 


C. W. E. MILueEr. 


JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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